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We find a hen’s tooth! 


Given a quality product, of moderate price, daily con- 
sumed by the masses and you have the -basic elements. of, 
an advertising success. 

Good bread certainly fills this prescription.’ 

But when the Schmidt. Baking Company of. Baltimore 
enrolled with Advertising Headquarters we. faced some 
serious moments, What could be said about good bread 
that hadn’t been said over and over? If you doubt this 
try it on your brain, cells. 

And then out of the great cosmic spaces came a brafid- 
new impulse. 

Every mundane activity can be reduced to its common ‘ 
denominator—human energy. And what makes. hurfian 
energy? Food. And what is the great food staple? Bread! 

Baltimoré is. a live city. Its industri¢s are Mahy and 
important. Its people have a justifiable pride in themselves 
and their accomplishments. We took. the ‘high spots’ of 
Baltimore’s industrial successés and dramatically yisual- 
ized them in terms of human energy—and bread. To this 
we added—‘“Mrs. Schmidt’s bread has been the best bread 
in Baltimore for sixty years.” And there we were. 

Acceptable? Baltimore bas eaten 'this advertising alive. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING. HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A complete guide to American Source of Supply 
for all purchasing activities ;—for those who inves- 
tigate, specify and order—all lines, everywhere. 

U. S. and ABROAD 


Preferred by hig business:—Its clientele com- 
prise about 50% of the business buying power 
of the U. S. 


850 subs. in the “over $10,000,000” class ;— 
3000 “over $1,000,000” ;— 
8000 “over $100,000.” 


They want it; order it, pay for it, use it. The 
only A. B. C. member of its kind. 2320 Advertisers. 


Issued Annually—Forms closing. 








“Out of Thomas’ 9%¢" Out of Mind” 
AT THE BUYING MOMENT 
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Self-Saturated Advertisers 


Some Answers to the Manufacturer Who Boasts That He Gets Along 
Without the Helping Hand of Advertising 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, 


| IKE a thunderbolt out of the 
4 placid blue sky came this let- 
ter from a consistent, successful 
advertiser : 

As we completely dominate this mar- 
ket and have made our product a house- 
hi d word, our directorate has decided 

iat during 1928 we shall spend but 

per cent of our last year’s adver- 
sing appropriation. 


Emil Brisacher and Staff 


“After we received your letter 
we set out to get the faets—we 
didn’t just want to voice contrary 
opinions which might justly be 
thought biased because of our en- 
thusiastic belief in the power of 
advertising, or our selfish de- 
sire to make all the money pos- 
sible out of your 





We believe that this 
amount will be suf- 
ficient not only to 
maintain our present 
rate of sales growth 
but with the velocity 
that our past adver- 
tising has developed 
will produce a record 


always a 


Once an advertiser has 
gained a lap or two on his 
competitors there is almost 
temptation to 
emulate the hare and take 
it easy for a while—only 


account. 

“We sent out 
intelligent inves- 
tigators to call up- 
on 25,000 women 
and here is not 
our opinion — not 


nerease this year. 


After the tu- 
mult and shouting 
had died down in 
the agency, calm 
thinking convinced 
all that the client 

_ had become strick- 
en with that often- 
times fatal disease 
known as advertis- 
ing self-saturation. 


to have some tortoise com- 
petitor capture the laurels. 

“We dominate the market 
now,” advertisers frequently 
tell their agencies; “why 
can’t we spend less money 
in advertising this year—at 
least until a dangerous rival 
looms up?” 

Mr. Brisacher exposes the 
fallacy of such procedure. 
All of the examples that he 
cites are based on actual 


yours—but__ the 
facts as we found 
them. 
“This survey 
shows that your 
product is favor- 
ably known to 71 
per cent of those 
called upon—that 
42 per cent of 
them are users 
—that 39 per cent 





A consumer sur- 


experiences. 
vey was made— 





use competitive 
products and that 








25,000 housewives 
were interviewed—and one morn- 
ing the agency account executive 
called to present the evidence. 
“While your business has shown 
a big increase for a period of over 
fifteen years and your product is 
the outstanding leader in the field 
—while you have been advertising 
consistently, we believe that you 
have but scratched the surface,” he 
informed the assembled executives. 


19 per cent don’t 
use the commodity at all—in other 
words, if this survey is a true 
cross section of the community, 
you still have 58 per cent of the 
market to focus your advertising 
upon.” 

Not only was the normal adver- 
tising appropriation restored but 
an additional appropriation was 
voted to strengthen the campaign. 
The entire organization pulsated 


Table of Contents on page 174 
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with new life—new stride—the 
self-satisfaction was gone — the 
company had found new uncon- 
quered worlds. 

Advertising self-saturation is an 
easy malady for many business 
executives to catch. They read 
every one of their advertisements 
—not only see the advance proofs 
but look for them again in the 
periodicals. Their friends are 
users of their products and fre- 
quently comment upon the com- 
pany’s wonderful growth and 
standing. These executives are 
rarely out on the firing line where 
the trade’s caustic comments can 
rub off the ego that insidiously 
begins to dim the vision and slow 
the stride of a successful organ- 
ization. 

Many executives fail to realize 
the blinding wall that natural 
courtesy builds around them—be- 
cause one does hesitate.to jab 
the pin that may destroy a delight- 
ful illusion. The reaction may end 
a valued friendship. 

The other day I finally sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to 
unburden myself to a _ friend 
whose product was his pride and 
joy. “Do you realize that many 
people don’t like certain qualities 
of your product?” I asked him. 
“I have induced many of my 
friends to try it but they prefer 
competitive merchandise.” 

His face was a study, as it 
flushed with excitement and 
amazement. “Is that really true?” 
he asked. I reassured him. “I 
surely am glad that you told me 
that,” said he, “because I really 
believed that my product was so 
far ahead of everyone else’s that 
the only reason anyone bought 
competitive merchandise was be- 
cause of price advantages.” 

Oftentimes does one realize the 
truth of Robert Burns’ quotation, 
“Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us, to see oursel’s as others 
see us!” 

There is no situation as dan- 
gerous as that of the advertiser 
who has arrived and sits back to 
enjoy his well earned days of 
business ease. 

It reminds me of a hard fought 
tournament finals when in a thirty- 
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six-hole match I was seven up and 
twelve to go. “Nothing to it,” 
my friends told me as we went 
through their foursomes. “You 
are in.” 

So I relaxed. I decided to half 
a few holes. But I lost a hole— 
two holes—three holes. Then I 
tried to catch myself and failed. 
I lost hole after hole and finally 
lost the match—one down. 

So it is with many advertisers. 
They have a comfortable lead and 
relax. And before they know it a 
diminutive competitor is abreast 
and ahead. 

Advertising momentum is like 
that of a long freight train. Once 
the train is under way it speeds 
along merrily but let its speed 
dwindle just before it reaches 
steep grades and the engine wheels 
are apt to spin round while the 
train remains motionless. 

A dormant leader who tries to 
hit a new stride because of en- 
croaching competition frequently 
sees a competitor saunter by while 
he strains every advertising and 
sales effort vainly to catch up. 

Along comes a hard-hitting crew 
of salesmen, accustomed to battle 
against odds—men who don’t take 
“no” for an answer but only for 
an invitation to begin a real sales 
talk. 

What chance has a softened 
sales force, accustomed to orders 
handed on a silver platter, when 
the worm turns? They are help- 
less, confused and discouraged. 
It’s difficult and seemingly im- 
possible for many to get out of 
their rut and hit the line hard. 
They have forgotten how to sell. 


THEY DO COME BACK 


_Don’t let me give the impres- 
sion that once a firm slips from 


leadership it is necessarily on 
the down-grade—that it never can 
come back. Many times a tem- 
porary set-back is the best thing 
that can happen to any business. 
It not only inspires the sales and 
advertising departments but the 
manufacturing units as well. It 
frequently results in improved 
merchandise and price advantages 
to the consumer. 

Some years ago a food product 
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Does advertising — 
LOSE or GAIN 


. «+ « «+ @S new interests 
claim the attention of the public? 


In the four year period—1921 to 1925—passenger 
car registration increased by 87%, the number of 
ublished volumes of fiction by 42%. (Inroads are 
indeed being made into the leisure time of the 
American public! But read further.) Radio, just 
introduced in 1921, is today represented by approxi- 
mately 7,300,000 receiving sets. It is also estimated , 
that the average weekly attendance at motion 

picture theatres is 90,000,000. 


On first thought one would suspect a serious les- 
sening of the effectiveness of advertising as the 
result of these trends. Actually the opposite is the 
case. For while new interests are claiming more 
and more of the public's “‘free’’ moments, an im- 

rtant compensating influence has come into 
ey largely through the prospering of these yay 
interests. We mean that acceleration of the mind, 
that intensifying of attention to what is happening 
about us which has made life so rapid and thrilling 
an adventure, even to the observer. We mean that 
the reception of advertising is immeasurably better 
and quicker than it was five or ten years ago. 


This raising of the advertising beat, the advertising 
tempo, can have none but the best effect upon 
advertising efficiency. Competition will grow 
keener within the circle of advertising. And more 
than ever, advertising will strive toward higher 
standards—of imagination, of persuasive excel- 
lence, of educational consequence to the public. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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manufacturer sat in an enviable 
position. His brands completely 
dominated. Dealers had to order 
his entire line or get none—and 
this meant taking some slow sell- 
ers along with the really desirable 
items. 

Although the advertised leaders 
moved out and netted the mer- 
chants nice profits, the slow mov- 
ing items accumulated cobwebs 
while they aged and grew totally 
unsalable. 

Every time the dealers looked 
at them they waxed eloquent in 
unprintable opinions of this man- 
ufacturer and his policies. The 
amount of money they lost in these 
items was small—only a fraction 
of the profits they made on the 
leaders—but the amount of ill-will 
they produced was tremendous. 
Yet these items produced very 


little profit for the manufacturer 
—they simply rounded out his line. 

This manufacturer’s self-satis- 
faction grew until he believed that 
his entire advertising appropria- 
tion could be dispensed with at a 
big saving to himself. 


A live competitor saw the open- 
ing, and before the manufacturer 
had awakened to the changed con- 
ditions of affairs, had completely 
captured the market. 

The retailers did their part to 
help displace the leadership of this 
arrogant manufacturer and got 
real joy out of his march into 
oblivion. 

There was no reason why this 
manufacturer could not have come 
back despite the antagonistic atti- 
tude of the trade, because he had 
a big consumer following. But 
instead of launching immediately 
an advertising campaign, he al- 
lowed a two-year period to elapse 
without any advertising and then 
it was too late. 

You can’t have your cake and 
eat it, too—you can temporarily 
pay dividends to stockholders with 
money that should be invested in 
advertising, but such dividends 
have a habit of dwindling. 

A manufacturer year after year 
ignored the pleading of his sales 
manager and advertising agency 
and refused: to appropriate funds 
for space advertising for one of his 
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best sellers. “The general line ad- 
vertising will carry it,” he main- 
tained, “and we will supplement 
that with some dealer helps.” 

A survey just completed showed 
that this product’s sales now rep- 
resent but 2 per cent of the total 
sales in his territory. Confronted 
with this fact he looked depressed 
and said, “With all of these other 
brands so well established it would 
hardly pay us to go after this 
business now—let’s continue to 
concentrate our advertising on our 
money-makers.” 

Since it is the privilege of the 
man who pays the piper to call 
the tune, all that the rest of us 
can do is to play, even though we 
don’t like the orchestration. Many 
a time does the advertising man 
feel like tearing his hatr—often- 
times does he wish that the gods 
had bestowed sufficient capital 
upon him so that he could take 
advantage of the opportunities 
that he sees but can’t get over to 
the man who sits with the money 
and merchandise. 

For fifty years a food product 
manufacturer dominated the West 
Coast. Every dealer carried his 
merchandise and it was a best 
seller in the great majority of 
stores. The manufacturer had 
built his business primarily on the 
quality of his merchandise. This, 
combined with his many years of 
leadership, made his position seem 
impregnable. His success was 
amazing—all the more so because 
he scarcely spent any money on 
advertising. The business was 
pointed to as an outstanding refu- 
tation of the necessity for ad- 
vertising. 

About ten years ago a small 
manufacturer started and grad- 
ually grew larger and larger. 
Advertising and modern merchan- 
dising went hand in hand with a 
product that was of the same 
quality and price as that of his 
long-established competitor. 

All these years the pioneer man- 
ufacturer sat complacently on his 
throne, smiling knowingly when- 
ever his new competitor was 
mentioned. Yet a few years ago 
the Western business world was 
startled with the news that the 
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Your Aim Must Be As Good As 
Your Ammunition 


That’s the moral of this message—another “top 
of the list” record for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Shrewd advertisers are not shooting in the 
dark. Results are too easily proven—too con- 


vincing to be questioned. 


HEAR THEN WHAT CELOTEX SAYS 


‘‘—It has been repeatedly demonstrated that THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL circulation includes many pros- 
pective home buyers. Those of its readers who already 
own homes, we have found, are keenly interested in the 
improvement and better decoration of their homes—’’ 
(That’s Home appeal for you.) 


IS IT ANY WONDER THEN 


That THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL stood at the top of 
the CELOTEX list in direct returns—and for two years 
at the lowest cost per inquiry? 


Circulation 90,000 Net Paid (ABC) 
Rebate Backed and Guaranteed, 
plus liberal bonus. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
A Member of the National Shelter Group 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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younger firm had bought out 
the long-established pioneer. But 
amazement turned to wonder when 
a year later the long-established 
brand was dropped because the 
merchandise moved so_ slowly 
under that label. 

The pioneer manufacturer had 
kept step with his product—his 
standing with the retail trade was 
high and he possessed every asset 
except that of an active and grow- 
ing consumer demand. He was 
willing to pay thousands of dollars 
annually for fire insurance—for 
life insurance—but he could not 
see the necessity of advertising in- 
surance, which would assure the 
permanency of his brand demand. 

Unfortunately minds, like para- 
chutes, function only when they 
are open and the fate of the busi- 
ness man who staggers through 
life with a closed mind is akin 
to the thud of the aviator whose 
parachute fails him. 

A successful manufacturer who 
built his business by advertising, 
sold it a few years ago. The new 
owners, after paying a fabulous 
sum for the good-will of the 
business, began to treat this pre- 
cious asset like the proverbial step- 
daughter. They became obsessed 
with the idea that the primary 
value of advertising was its effect 
upon the retailer—that the dealer 
was king. 

So they prepared their greatly 
reduced advertising campaigns 
with the dealer as the focal point. 
They ran big space spasmodically 
because it was easier to merchan- 
dise—it could readily masquerade 
as a large appropriation. 

Year after year they continued 
to kid the dealer along and suc- 
ceeded in retaining his co-opera- 
tion. But year after year the sales 
increase began to grow smaller 
and smaller. The advertising so 
far has held their volume and main- 
tained much of the momentum of 
their previous campaigns—but: a 
sales slump is inevitable unless the 
campaign is greatly strengthened. 

The new owners, however, have 
been congratulating themselves 
upon the profits, which have been 
larger than those made by the 
previous owners, who spent a 
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goodly amount for advertising. 
Meanwhile, competitors have shown 
phenomenal sales increases because 
they are getting the bulk of the 
new business. 

As Phillips Brooks says: “Sad 
will be the day for any man when 
he becomes contented with the 
thoughts he is thinking and the 
deeds he is doing—where there 
is not forever beating at the doors 
of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger, which he knows 
that he was meant and made 
to do.” 

Some eight months ago a manu- 
facturer with a superior product 
and a novel advertising campaign 
in a few weeks made his product 
a best seller in a highly competi- 
tive field. He obtained universal 
distribution—made his product a 
household word that, because of 
the unusualness of his advertising, 
was on everyone’s tongue. 

But for six months past there 
has been no advertising in this 
territory. The manufacturer has 
moved his campaign on to another 
district—not even leaving a body- 
guard to take care of his captured 
treasure (popularity). 

I counted three retailers’ adver- 
tisements in a single issue of a last 
night’s newspaper, offering this 
product at reduced prices—an un- 
mistakable sign of waning popu- 
larity. Dealers are now anxious 
to dispose of their overstock. 

This advertiser had his moment 
—he had victory in his grasp—but 
forgot the old fable about the bird 
in the hand being worth two in 
the bush—and rode off, leaving 
his product to the tender mercies 
of public and dealer indifference. 

Unfortunately, one rarely cap- 
tures a market so completely that 
he can list it among his assets as 
200,000 users. The public is so 
forgetful and so fickle. Out of 
sight, out of buyers’ minds, is a 
rule so fundamental that no ad- 
vertiser can dare to trifle with it. 


MacManus Agency Gets Wat- 


son Stabilator Account 


The John Warren Watson Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of Watson Stabil- 
ators, has appointed MacManus, Inc., 
Detroit, to direct its advertising account. 
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—————— 
MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


What They Buy in 
Prosperous Milwaukee 


bps or new merchandising facts 
are revealed if the seventh annual 
r Analysis of the Greater Mil- 

—jast off the press— 





and con- 

through 
rect from - 

es territory. 


liar, 
a Kale 
a ae Lis, . 


Write for your OF aluable mar- 
ket analysis on your business stationery. 


THE MILWAUKEE eet as 








FIRST BY MERIT 








WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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An Advertising Angle That Will 
Be Good Ten Years from Now 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York Believes It Has Developed 
a Newspaper Campaign Idea That Need Not Be 
Changed for Years to Come 


ECENTLY, 
of unusual advertisements oc- 
cupying full-page space in seven 
newspapers was issued by the 
National Bank of Commerce in 


the first of a series 


belt such as one might expect to 
find in any reputable financial 
journal. 

Other departments were a 
“Wholesale Price Index” (with 
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A-MONTHLY-REVIEW-OF 


CE 


ONDITIONS-AND-TRE 





Published by he NATIONAL BANK or COMMERCE * New Yori 





Position of The Corn Belt 
Its Retation to The Prebiems of American Agriculture” 


THIS BANK BELIEVES THAT IT HAS STRUCK UPON A STYLE OF ADVERTISING 
JUST AS GOOD FIVE OR TEN YEARS FROM NOW AS IT IS TODAY 


BE 


New York. Other advertisements 
will follow at monthly intervals. 
The advertisement was as newsy 
as the financial pages in the midst 
of which it appeared and was built 
along the lines of the familiar mar- 
ket letters that so many banks send 
regularly to their depositors. 

It was headed: “Commerce—A 
Monthly Review of Conditions 
and Trends” and was set up like 
the front page of a newspaper. 
The leading article entitled “Posi- 
tion of the Corn Belt,” was writ- 
ten by E. M. Miller, statistician 
of the bank. It occupied nearly 
three columns with an attractive 
line drawing of a small-town scene 
spreading across the top. The ar- 
ticle was a carefully considered 
discussion of the various phases of 
the financial situation in the corn 


10 


oar 


oll] 





THAT WILL 


“Money and Mar- 
(with sub-headings on “busi- 


text and chart), 
kets” 
ness,” “steel,” “automobiles” and 
“bailding”), “Money Situation,” 
“Trend of 1928 Profits” (analyz- 
ing the net incomes of 225 general 
business corporations), “Trust De- 
partment” (dealing with the ex- 
pansion of the legal investment list 
of New York State), “Trend in 
Consumption of Metals” and a 
“Foreign Department” (dealing 
with the stabilization of the 
franc). 

It is apparent that the subjects 
covered are topics of vital interest 
to the very type of person that 
any bank wishes to reach. Of 
course, these subjects are not dis- 
cussed in the detailed manner 
usually employed but this is no 
disadvantage. Rather, it may 
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Consistent increases each 
month of 1928 in Harper’s 
Bazar advertising. Five of 
these six issues were each 
the largest ever published 
in that month 





Sellers of fashion need 


the fashion audience. 
They use Harper's 
Bazar because it dom= 
inates the Inner Circle 
of socially and finan= 


cially first families 


Harper s Bazar 
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prove to be an advantage because 
it boils down the information to 
essentials and eliminates the excess 
verbiage which makes the less suc- 
cessful market letters so abstruse. 

In discussing the campaign, R. 
R. McElvare, second vice-president 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, said: “We did not enter 
into the campaign until after con- 
siderable investigation of our prob- 
lem and analysis of what type of 
advertising would’ best suit us. 

“We are a large bank with de- 
posits around $500,000,000 and yet 
we have a comparatively small 
number of depositors. Recently, 
we opened an up-town office which 
gives us additional opportunity to 
expand our business and to de- 
velop personal accounts. 

“The idea behind the advertising 
is to make the bank better known 
for what it is among a class of 
prospective depositors who have 
not understood hitherto our ‘per- 
sonality’ or just what type of 
banking service we had to offer. 

“After analyzing our problem 
we felt that we wanted something 
which would be different from the 
average run of bank advertising, 
something which would reflect our 
position and also reflect our per- 
sonality. In the new series we be- 
lieve we have created advertising 
which is, to use a homely phrase, 
‘like us.’ We feel that our de- 
positors, seeing -the advertising, 
will say, ‘That is the kind of ad- 
vertising we should expect from 
the National Bank of Commerce.’ 

“The one weakness we have 
found in bank advertising—and I 
suppose it applies equally to al- 
most any kind of advertising—is 
that a definite style of advertising 
loses some of its force after it 
has been running ‘for a certain 
length of time. It then becomes 
incumbent on the bank to find a 
new basic advertising angle in 
order to create new interest. 

“In our present campaign we 
feel that we have struck upon 
something which will be just as 
good five or ten years from now 
as it is today. In fact it should 
be better because it should build 
a growing interest among the read- 
ers of the financial pages and this 
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growing interest means an in- 
creased following of people who 
begin to look for our advertising 
as a valuable financial review and 
summary. If we can accomplish 
this purpose we feel that we. have 
solved one of the most difficult 
problems faced by any bank ad- 
vertiser.” 


Mitchell-Faust to Direct Skin- 
ner’s Food Products Account 


The Skinner Mfg. Company, Omaha, 
manufacturer of Skinner’s macaroni 
products, raisin bran and pectin, has 
laced its advertising with the Mitchell- 
aust Advertising Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Eugene M. Skinner, president of 
the Skinner company, has also retained 
this agency to direct the advertising for 
his other interests. 

The advertising account of the John 
R. Thompson Securities Corporation, 
Chicago, has also been placed with the 
Mitchell-Faust agency. 


. ~ 
Appoint Charles C. Green 
Agency 

The Bickmore Company, Old Town, 
Me., has appointed the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct a newspap paign 
on Bickmore’s Easy-Shave Cream. 

The Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Kent, Ohio, has appointed the Charles 
C. Green agency to handle the news- 
paper rotogravure section of its adver- 
tising account. 





Macfadden Publications 
Advance G. L. Parks 


Gilbert L. Parks, who has been with 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, on the staff of True Story 
Magazine, has been made director of 
advertising of The Mass Market Group, 
which includes True Romances, True 
Experiences, True Detective Mysteries 
and Dream World. 


John Budd Company Opens 
Dallas Office 
The John Budd Company, publishers 


representative, has opened an office at 
Dallas, Tex. James A. Crouse, for- 
merly with the advertising department 
of the Dallas News and Journal, is in 
charge. 


New Account for Erwin, 
Wasey Agency 
_. The Fruit Products Company of Flor- 
ida, Eagle Lake, Fla., has appointed 
the New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used. 
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Again 
the world’s 
advertising 

leader 


During May, The Detroit News published 
2,711,828 lines of advertising, leading all other 
newspapers in America and once more proving 
the effectiveness of the medium and the pros- 
perity of the Detroit trading area. The world’s 
advertising record of 34,030,570 for one year 
was made by The Detroit News in 1926 and 
still stands as the greatest volume published 
by this or any other newspaper in any year. 


Out of 
Every 
DETROIT HOMES 


Taking Any English Paper 


GET THE NEWS 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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And so far in 1928 The 
Daily News has carried a 
larger proportion of the 
total Chicago newspaper ad- 
vertising in each of the four 
general advertising classifi- paper leads in 
cations—local, eastern, west- advertising linag 
ern, classified—than in 1927. over a long period olf 
time it is almost uni-fF 
formly true that . . .§, 
that newspaper has earned public con- 
fidence and support by adherence to 
certain fundamentals of good news. 
paper-making. 
The Daily News endeavors to publish 
a good newspaper . . . accurate, timely 
and complete in its presentation of the 
news .. . vigorous in its advocacy of 


THE CHICAG 


Chicag 





NEW Y ‘ 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: J. B. Weedward 
110 E. 42nd St. 








MEMBER OF THE 1 
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on 1924 1923 1922... 


orth-while causes . . . clean in text 
.. fair in policy ... high in principle 
. . worthy of the homes it enters . . . 
pf interest and value to the more than 
430,000 families who read it. 


‘And as far back as the records go 
he Daily News has carried more ad- 
ertising than any other Chicago daily 
ewspaper. 

\ definite, continuing indorsement of 
he results The Daily News earns for 
ts advertisers . . . the type of a news- 
paper it is. 


AILY NEWS 


pme Newspaper 





CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
~odward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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* 1925 Estimate from 
Blue Book of Southern 
0g ress 


x* US Consus 1910 


Motor vehicle registrations from 1910 to 
1925 show a 6,304% increase in Oklahoma. 
Compare this with the rate of increase for the 


entire Southwest during the same period... 
2,628% ...and with the United States over the 
same period . . . 1,875%. 

Since Oklahoma is *73.4% rural, much of this 
increased registration is due to farm purchases. 
Manufacturers can influence their sales in this 
territory through advertisements in The OKLA- 
HOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. 

«U.S. Census Figures 


178,591 Copies Each Issue 


Carl Williams Ce Ra Miller 
Editor du Nor 


Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Is Advertising Really as Simple as McGuffey’s First Reader? 


By Billy B. Van 


President, Pine Tree Products Co., Inc. 


Y experience with advertis- 
ing has been almost solely 
I’ve 


M 
that of an astonished listener. 
listened while dozens of advertising 


men — indi- 
vidually and 
in clusters— 
have offered 
to make a 
fortune for 
me. I’ve heard 
much big 
talk that I’m 
completely 
buffaloed. 

In the news- 
papers and 
magazines I 
see a lot of 
corking good 
advertise- 
ments. I won- 
der who cre- 
ates them and 
puts them out. 
Studying these 
fine adver- 
tisements, I 
am enthusias- 
tic over ad- 
vertising and 
want to use 
it to promote 
the line of 
products I 
have on the 
market. But 
apparently 
advertising 
talk (as indulged in by certain 
scouts who have come to me) is 
considerably less reliable than 
printed advertising. Indeed, the 
typical line that is handed me just 
doesn’t seem to be in the same 
world with the line of goods I 
manufacture. 

guess every business man 
thinks his business problem is dif- 
ferent from anybody else’s. Maybe 
it’s egotism or narrow-mindedness 
or outright hallucination, but any- 
how it’s a notion he has. And 


so 


maybe it isn’t so crazy at that. 








BILLY B. VAN, THE COMEDIAN 


When he is up to his ears in 
that “particular” and “unique” 
problem, along comes an advertis- 
ing expert who tells him that the 
whole propo- 
sition is as 
simple as 
McGuffey’s 
First Reader. 
The nature of 
the merchan- 
dise makes no 
difference — 
whether it’s a 
breakfast food 
or a_ brake 
lining, a floor 
polish or a 
face powder, 
it will go over 
big. All that 
is necessary is 
to place the 
account se- 
curely in the 
hands of Dux 
& Drakes, Inc., 
the agency 
which put 
Shavolio, 
Snookum 
Lemons, and 
Whiffer Vacu- 
um Cleaners 
where they are 
today. Mar- 
kets? Distri- 
bution? Mr. 
Drakes has it 

all right up his sleeve. 

In short, the problem ceases to 
be a problem within two minutes 
after the advertising account so- 
licitor has looked in on it. It is 
automatically solved. 

I myself have received a lot of 
dazzling help of this kind. Men 
I'd never laid eyes on before have 
breezed in and told me just how 
to run my business—have even of- 
fered to run it for me. But I’m 
still bullheaded enough to think 
that there are some angles to my 
Pine Tree Soap proposition that 

17 
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can’t be sized up in a hasty once- 
over. 

In the first place, this happens to 
be a soap company founded and 
run by a theatrical comedian. I’ve 
been on the stage for more than 
forty years, delivering a brand of 
conscientious foolishness that goes 
with the wearing of baggy pants. 
Right now, with Pine Tree Soap 
selling at.the rate of several thou- 
sand cakes a day and the newer 
items (shaving cream, bath tab- 
lets, etc.) coming along nicely, I’m 
playing in a musical show in Chi- 
cago. We moved here after our 
season on Broadway. I might as 
well mention that the Palmer 
House, where I make my head- 
quarters in Chicago, and the Lin- 
coln Hotel in New York, that I’ve 
recently come from, both use Pine 
Tree Soap exclusively. I’m only 
sorry I can’t bring Boston into my 
story so as to mention the Copley 
Plaza. 

Even leaving that out, I think 
I’ve said enough to prove that my 
business doesn’t exactly fit the 
usual formulas. So when adver- 


tising men who get hold of a cake 


of Pine Tree Soap in some store 
or hotel come chasing after me to 
tell me what’s what, they remind 
me of play doctors who’re ready to 
start re-writing a show before 
they’ve seen a rehearsal or read 
the ’script. 

Many years ago, when I was 
a struggling young trouper, I was 
taken ill with tuberculosis. The 
doctor advised Arizona as my one 
chance. Not having that much 
carfare, I went instead to the New 
Hampshire woods, where I lived in 
an old shack and slept out under 
the pines. As I lay there recuper- 
ating, doing nothing but breathe 
in the invigorating scent of those 
trees, I amused myself by wonder- 
ing if there wasn’t some way of 
making that fragrance available to 
people in the cities. Finally I hit 
on the idea of a cake of soap. 

When I was completely well 
again and back at work as an ac- 
tor, I bought chemistry books and 
started in experimenting. Every- 
body has to have a hobby, and 
this was mine. I had no _ luck, 
though, with my amateur attempts 
at incorporating pine oil in a cake 
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of soap, because I found that, no 
matter what soap materials I used, 
the pine oil kept them from solid- 
ifying. After years of brewing 
messy mixtures without getting 
any results, I sought the help of 
professional chemists and was told 
that my idea, along with perpetual 
motion, was by no means original ; 
a lot of other people had thought 
of it and found it wouldn’t work. 

But I kept studying and experi- 
menting in my spare time, and one 
day, by sheer luck, I stumbled 
onto something that did the trick. 
I had my solid cake! 

A funny thing about it was that 
the lucky formula was the simplest 
of any I’d tried. In fact, it left 
out two or three things that were 
supposed to be necessary for a 
cake of soap. But it did contain 
what I’d wanted for thirty years— 
honest-to-goodness pine fragrance. 


GOOD-WILL CAPITAL 


Not having a million dollars on 
tap, and not hankering to hand 
over my discovery to somebody 
who had, I promoted Pine Tree 
Soap with a kind of capital which 
I had been accumulating during 
all my years on the stage—namely, 
good-will. I had been making 
friends with the public across the 
footlights by helping them forget 
their troubles. And my name was 
a sort of trade-mark from having 
appeared season after season on 
programs, billboards, and other 
announcements. Consequently when 
I set out to interest the public in 
Pine Tree Soap, I didn’t exactly 
feel I was dealing with strangers. 

I began by giving it to my best 
friends. They liked it so well 
that they became regular custom- 
ers, and gave me the names of 
others who might be interested. In 
this way the thing spread, you 
might say, by spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, and pretty soon my little 
plant in Newport, N. H., was busy 
filling orders from all over. 

Inside each wrapper I put a 
slip of paper with a personal mes- 
sage telling the story of Pine Tree 
Soap. I invited the user, if he 
liked it, to heln me introduce Pine 
Fragrance to folks in the cities. 

The response was wonderful, 
right from the start. Thousands 
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of people ‘took a real interest in 
what I was trying to do, and wrote 
me letters. They recommended it 
to friends, sent me names, and got 
their dealers to carry it. 

Meanwhile I promoted it by do- 
ing my stuff at Rotary luncheons, 
chambers of commerce, Elks’ 
lodges, and so on. In whatever 
city I was acting, I played these 
noon engagements on the side. 
They’d introduce me as Billy B. 
Van, the comedian, and expect to 
hear a lot of nonsense, but instead 
of telling them made-up stories I'd 
give them a real, true story about 
a baggy-pantsed chemist and a 
cake of soap. 

It was as a salesman that I had 
stage fright. I found that the 
fellow who loosens up and laughs 
at you in the theater is a different 
sort of proposition when you face 
him in his office. I might have 
been licked entirely if it hadn't 
finally dawned on me that acting 
is selling. I figured that with 


forty years’ training in selling as 
elusive a thing as entertainment, it 
ought to be comparatively easy to 


sell Pine Tree Soap. 

It was. In the first year I sold 
over 1,000,000 cakes. Now I have 
a healthily growing business that 
has reached a point where adver- 
tising men are offering to make 
me immensely wealthy. 

One solicitor brushed aside such 
details as the nature of my prod- 
uct and my personal connection 
with it, by telling me that his con- 
cern had eliminated guesswork. 
He said they were conducting a 
survey of the soap situation. 
Spoke of its being already under 
way in various strategic sections 
of the United States. 

“Where, for instance?” I asked. 

He didn’t seem to want to tell. 
Finally he explained that the 
grand survey hadn’t started yet. 

Another expert came to me with 
a plan for distribution through the 
merchandising departments of 
newspapers. Up till then I had 
read newspapers without ever 
suspecting they had merchandising 
departments. But he outlined the 
system in dazzling detail and’ as- 
sured me it was the only kind of 
distribution for getting results. 

The next fellow was all for 
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jobbers. Under no_ conditions 
should I deal through newspapers. 
The thing to do was to back up 
the jobber with a strong campaign 
of national advertising. Then, in 
order to get on the jobber’s P. M. 
list (he said that meant Preferred 
Merchandise), I should give each 
of the jobber’s salesmen an extra 
5 per cent to push the soap. And 
to be sure the salesman did push 
it, I should send a detail man out 
with him. And in order to get the 
retailer interested, I should give 
him so many free goods with 
every shipment—and also give his 
salesman an extra commission. 
And of course give something 
to the consumer with each cake. 

He didn’t total it up, but I 
doubt if under that plan the sell- 
ing cost of a 15-cent cake of soap 
would have been more than a 
couple of dollars. 

Still, there must have been 
something wrong about it, because 
the next man up preached an alto- 
gether different scheme. And that, 
in turn, was shot full of holes by 
the next fellow. 

Each advertising man seems 
eager to save me from making the 
mistake of believing what the 
other guys have told me. The only 
thing they are unanimous on is 
that each one represents the only 
agency in a position to handle my 
account as it should be handled. 
If I took them all literally, the 
only thing I’d be unanimous on 
would be that any move I made 
would be a fatal error. 

It’s kind of flustering, too, to be 
on close terms with such high- 
voltage minds. Not long ago, a 
couple of these human dynamos 
were flashing big thoughts back 
and forth across me in my room 
at the hotel. Suddenly one of 
them jumped up and said he 
wanted to telephone to a client. 
I invited him to go ahead and use 
the room phone, but he said that 
wouldn’t do—he’d have to go 
downstairs to a booth. 

“Hope you won’t mind,” he 
said. “This happens to be some- 
thing very special. I’ve just 
thought of a slogan that is so 
valuable I wouldn’t tell it to my 
own mother.” 

The minute he had gone, his 
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sidekick turned to me and said in 
a confidential tone: 

“It’s rather fortunate that Mr. 
Dingbat had to leave us for a 
moment, because it gives me an 
opportunity to tell you something 
about him. Do you know, that 
man has the greatest brain in the 
advertising business.” And so on, 
till Mr. Dingbat came back from 
his elevator ride. 

Before leaving permanently, Mr. 
Dingbat and his brain crashed 
through with a typical Great Idea. 
Free, gratis—for my benefit. It 
was that I advertise Pine Tree 
Soap on a social fear basis—fill 
the public with terror at the 
thought that they would smell 
obnoxiously unless they used it. 

Now personally I’ve never made 
friends with people by frighten- 
ing them. Maybe the system 
works, but I’ve just never tried it. 
Even as an actor I was a fizzle in 
the one and only dark, sinister 
part I ever attempted. The audi- 
ence laughed at me because they 
could see that the heavy gloom 
stuff I was trying to put on was a 
fake. 


Except for that one in- 
stance, I’ve stuck to my natural 


bent—cheerfulness. I believe in 
the sunshine of life, and I share it 
with everybody I meet. And Pine 
Tree Soap has made friends on 
a sunshine basis, too. It is some- 
thing pure and refreshing which I 
thought people would be glad of; 
and they are glad of it. That’s 
the whole story and the whole 
substance of my sales appeal. 

But advertising men have no 
use for it at all. They sort of 
pity it, as if it were a home-made 
suit of clothes. Without actually 
insulting me, they let me know 
how lucky I am that they’ve got 
hold of me. Now I'll be fixed up 
with something modern—some- 
thing with class and a kick. 

And what is this miracle idea? 
Nine times out of ten it’s Why Be 
a Nightmare to Others’ Nostrils? 

I’m given portfolios to prove 
what could be done in that line. 
If the portfolios don’t knock me 
flat, I’m handed still bigger books 
filled with pasted gems of adver- 
tising. ; 

In looking through the galaxies 
of masterpieces it’s not unusual to 
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come across old friends dolled up 
in a different way. Skidmore 
Tires, Crummy Cookies, Gazazza 
Fly Screens—how the same trade- 
marks do bob up in book after 
book! 

There are a lot of other adver- 
tising mysteries that I can’t help 
brooding over. Why, for ex- 
ample, does an agency write me 
a long letter outlining what | 
ought to do, and then add at the 
end: “If you don’t like this idea, 
we have a better one”? It seems 
to me (as I stated in my reply) 
that they might as well have given 
me the better idea in the first 
place, instead of the poorer one. 

Another curious instance of 
second thought was when a fellow 
who had touted his agency as be- 
ing one of the most successful, 
phoned from his office an hour 
later to say, “There are three of 
us here who would like a territory 
to sell your soap from house to 
house.” And one of the three 
was a partner! 

But the prize solicitation was 
that of a long-haired bird who 
poked his head into my dressing- 
room at the theater and said 
solemnly : 

“aor 

After uttering this mystic mes- 
sage he vanished. Next evening 
he pulled the same stunt. Finally, 
after several repetitions of the 
hokus-pokus (how he kept get- 
ting by the stage-door man I don’t 
know), he made a longer visit. 

“C. D. S.—Cruriosity, Desire, 
Sale,” he began. “Now I’m an 
advertising man and I am pre- 
pared to... .” 

We got him out comparatively 
peaceably. 

All in all, the experiences I’ve 
gone through with Peerless Prom- 
isers haven’t exactly enlightened 
me as to how I ought to go about 
advertising Pine Tree Soap. 

I have a product that deserves 
to be advertised, and I want to 
advertise it—in the right way. 
But just at the present moment 
I’m groggy with the great ideas 
that have been bestowed upon me. 

And I imagine that there are a 
lot of other fellows with some- 
thing to sell who are as spiel- 
stunned as I. 
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Circulation 
Herald and Examiner . 411,515 
New York Times . . . 405,707 

ton Post .. . ~ 395,607 
New York World . . 334,482 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . 302,365 
Philadelphia Inquirer . 277,880 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 264,604 
Kansas City Times . . 248,941 
New York American . . 206,952 
A. B. C., Sept. 30, 1927 


Largest Circulation 
in America among 
Morning Newspapers 


* Standard Size Newspaper 


Certainly here is a merchandising 
outlet no advertiser can reasonably 
ignore—reaching as it does an audi- 
ence of reader-families greater than 
the total number of families in 
Detroit—in Cleveland—in St. Louis 
—or Los Angeles. 


‘THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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An Incomparable 


Sales Weapon 
in the New York Market 


The Saturday Home Journal offers the only 
daily opportunity to present an advertising 
message in COLOR. It comprises an audi- 
ence composed of nearly half of all those 
who buy any standard New York evening 
newspaper and an interested audience of 
buyers in every walk of life. 


29 agencies acting for 34 advertisers bought twice as much 
color in the New York Evening Journal in 1927 as was 
sold in 1926. Color advertising in the New York Evening 
Journal during 1927 was bought by— 


Fuller & Smith, Inc. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc. 

—— Perrin & Leffingwell, 
nc. 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 

N. W. Ayer & Son 

Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Dollenmayer Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Gale & Pietsch, Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. 

Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 

The Blackman Co. 

United States Advertising Corp. 

Richardson-Briggs Co., Inc. 

W. I. Tracy, Inc. 

Erickson Co., Inc. 


Albert Frank & Co., Inc. 
The Philip Ritter Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Rankin Co., Inc. 
The John H. Dunham Co., Inc. 
Daniel E. Paris Agency 

Z. L. Potter Co. 

George Batten Co., Inc. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd. 
Gotham Advertising Co., Inc. 
Street & Finney, Inc. 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 
William Douglas McAdams 
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COLOR 


in the Saturday Home Journal 
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Proven sales experience shows that: New dealers can be 
secured more easily and old dealers’ interest quickened. 
Initial orders are greater and repeat orders are larger. 
Color lifts your product above all competition, secures 
dominance, increases movement of goods and adds em- 
phasis and interest to the balance of your schedule. 








That’s why these advertisers have used color in the New 
York Evening Journal: 






Balkite Radio Accessories Mavis (Chocolate Drink) 
Beanhole Beans Maxwell House Coffee 
Beech Nut Coffee Murphy’s Oil Soap 
Camel Cigarettes Napolin Tissue 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Old Gold Cigarettes 
Chevrolet Motor Cars Onyx Hosiery 













Chipso Pabst-ett 
Cocomalt Reis Underwear 
Colgate Products Sealdsweet Fruits 

uch Duco Squibb’s Shaving Cream 
Erector Toys Sumoro (Orange Juice) 

was @ 40 Fathom Fish Sunshine Biscuits 

ling Farrand Speaker Westinghouse Electric 
Freshman Radio White Rose Bread 
Hydrox Ice Cream Willys-Knight Automobiles 
Jack Frost Sugar Willys-Overland Automobiles 








Lionel Trains X-Bazin 





lap- 





The Circulation of the New York Evening Journal on Saturdays— 






vel, at 5c. a copy—is greater than on any other day of the week when 
it sells for 3c. a copy. This reader interest proves conclusively 
the dominant strength of the Saturday Home Journal. 

bd NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, III. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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In June 

The Detroit Times 
gained 

144,114 lines 

in display advertising 
local and national. 


—the six months 


comparative figures 


are very impressive. 


Lines 


Detroit Times.... gained 619,711 
Detroit News lost 374,142 
Detroit Free Press .. lost 280,328 


*‘ The Trend is to THE TIMES” 











Hopes for Audit Bureau in Europe 


Desire Expressed at Meeting of Audit Bureau Directors in Canada— 
New Rule on Morning-Evening Newspapers 


T the annual Canadian meeting 

of The Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations recently held at Ottawa, 
a desire to see the formation of 
similar organizations in England 
and continental Europe was ex- 
pressed by P. L. Thomson, presi- 
dent of the Bureau. 

“IT think we may be pardoned at 
a meeting like this, representing 
the leading publishers and adver- 
tisers of Canada and the United 
States,” said Mr. Thomson, “if we 
again express the hope that those 
similarly engaged across the sea, 
and particularly our brethren in 
England, may soon be able to bring 
about the formation of a like or- 
ganization for their mutual good— 
the advancement of sound adver- 
tising and publishing. 

“No one will deny,” he con- 
tinued, “that the Bureau, in its 
fourteen years of existence, has 
had that effect here in America, 
and no one familiar with the pur- 
chase and sale of advertising in 
Europe can defend a system which 
makes the value of mediums so 
largely a matter of guesswork 
through the all too general prac- 
tice of publishers declining to dis- 
‘lose their circulation. I am con- 
fident that wise leadership in 
publishing and advertising over 
there will soon bring about this re- 
form and thus enable the industry 
to enjoy the benefits of the stimu- 
lus which it will bring to adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Thomson’s address was 
made at a dinner given by mem- 
hers of the Canadian Advisory 
Committee of the Audit Bureau at 
the Ottawa Country Club. Col. 
R. F. Parkinson, managing direc- 
or of the Ottawa Journal was 
toastmaster. 

At the business sessions of the 
board meeting of the Bureau, sev- 
eral amendments to the organiza- 
tion’s by-laws and rules were 
adopted. One of these affects 
newspapers which are published 
under one ownership as morning 
and evening editions. It reads: 
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A morning and evening paper pub- 
lished by the same company may be ad- 
mitted under one membership and pay 
dues on combined distribution, provided 
that in name and in every other way the 
two are in fact one continuous paper, in- 
distinguishable except for such changes 
as may be made in succeeding editions 
to incorporate late news; and provided 
that all advertising, either national or 
local, is sold as a unit in all editions. 

This new by-law does not go 
into effect, however, until approved 
by the next general convention of 
the Bureau. 


COMBINED STATEMENTS 


The board also adopted the fol- 
lowing rule to go into effect 
simultaneously with the foregoing 
by-law, when and if that by-law 
is approved by a general conven- 
tion. 

When all advertising, either national 
or local, in a morning paper and in an 
evening paper is sold as a unit the pub- 
lisher may submit a combined statement 
for both of his papers if he so elects, 
even though under the by-laws the two 
papers are required to hold separate 
memberships. 


Concerning the adoption of this 
new by-law and rule by the board, 
O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Bureau, has said: 

“The reason for the new by-law 
is that under the present by-laws a 
morning newspaper and an evening 
newspaper, each with an identity 
of its own, may by simply adopting 
a policy of selling national adver- 
tising in the two papers as a unit, 
be members of the Bureau by pay- 
ing dues as if they were one paper. 
Inasmuch as they still have to be 
audited as two papers and the cost 
of auditing is just as great as if 
they were two papers, the Board 
of Directors was unanimous in the 
opinion that two memberships 
should be held. 

“In order, however, that the con- 
venience both to publisher and ad- 
vertiser of having the publisher’s 
statements and Audit Reports of 
the two papers on one form should 
not be eliminated the rule men- 
tioned in. connection with the new 
by-law was adopted, permitting the 
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continuance of the combined state- 
ment.” 

The board also decided to change 
its definition of “a publication with 
paid circulation” by amending Sec- 
tion 2, Article 1, Chapter A of its 
rules and regulation to read: 

“A publication with paid circula- 
tion is hereby defined to be one of 
which 75 per cent or more of its 
distribution qualifies as paid sub- 
scribers under the rules of the 
Bureau.” 

This rule is to go into effect 
January 1, 1929. The old rule al- 
lowed 50 per cent free distribution 
without disqualifying from mem- 
bership in the Bureau. The new 
rule allows only 25 per cent free 
distribution. 

A change involving export pub- 
lications was adopted by the meet- 
ing in a vote which ordered the 
following addition to Section 1, 
Article VII, Chapter B, of its rules 
and regulations : 


In the case of export publications 
where the circulation is mostly in coun- 
tries distant from the United States or 
Canada and where communication be- 
tween the city of publication and resi- 
dences of subscribers is subject to great 
lapses of time, subscriptions shall 
counted as paid provided that they are 
not more than one year in arrears and 
provided that, in all other respects, they 
measure up to the Bureau's definition of 
a paid subscriber. 


At the close of the meeting, this 
resolution on the death of the Hon. 
E. T. Meredith, who had been a 
member of the board was adopted : 

“Since the last meeting of this 
Board one of its members, Edwin 
T. Meredith, publisher, publicist 
and statesman of national renown 
has passed into the Great Beyond. 

“A man of high ideals and un- 
swerving loyalty to the best ethics 
of his profession, a friend whose 
memory will long be cherished for 
his personal charm and genuine 
worth, a man whose family life 
was peaceful and happy, his re- 
moval from our midst has left a 
vacancy which will not easily be 
filled. 

“The Board of Directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations ex- 
presses its greatest sympathy to 
Mrs. Meredith and family in their 
great loss.” 
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McGraw-Hill and A. W. Shaw 
Merge 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, and the A. W 
Shaw Company, Chicago, have merged, 
with the Shaw company becoming th: 
“A. W. Shaw Company, a division of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc.” This does not affect the M¢ 
Graw-Shaw Company which was 
formed in November of last year, as 
subsidiary of both companies, as it will 
also be operated as a division of th« 
McGraw-Hill company. 

Under the terms of the merger, A 
W. Shaw will continue as chairman o 
the board of the A. W. Shaw Company 
and as president of the McGraw-Shaw 
Company. He will also become a direc 
tor of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 

James H. McGraw will continue as 
president of the McGraw-Hill company 
and also will become president of the 
A. W. Shaw Company. 

Wheeler Sammons will become senior 
vice-president and general manager oi 
the A. W. Shaw Company and a direc 
tor and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the McGraw-Hill company. 

The publications of the various com 
panies will be as follows: The McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company will publish 
the group which includes Electrica 
W orld, Engineering News-Record 
Power, American Machinist, Enginee 
ing & Mining Journal, Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, Radio R: 
tailing, Electrical West, Constructio) 
Methods, Coal Age, Electric Railwa 
Journal, Bus Transportation and Elec 
trical Merchandising. 

The A. W. Shaw Company 
The Magasine of Business, 
Industrial Distributor and 

man. 

The McGraw-Shaw Company _ will 
publish Factory and Industrial Man 
agement and Industrial Enginecring. 


Mohawk Mills Advance 
J. D. I. Husband 


James D. I. Husband, for the last 
two and one half years service man 
ager of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has been appeinted 
assistant sales manager. He will have 
complete charge of the Shuttleworth 
Wilton department. 


will pub 
Systen 
Sales 


Made Advertising Director 
Scripps-Howard Denver Papers 


Merritt F. Riblett has been appointed 
advertising director of the Rocky Moun 
tain News and the Evening News, both 
of Denver, Colo. ° 


Arthur Russell, for two years with 
the sales promotion department of the 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, New 
York, has joined the copy staff of the 
Frank M. Comrie Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 
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“Like the recommendation 





of one’s mostintimate friend” 












Ainene sist in The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS shows 
remarkable pulling power because 
NEWS readers have faith in NEWS 


advertising standards. 


Readers know that The NEWS isa 
trust-worthy buying guide, and the 
advertising columns are accepted 
to the same degree as the recom- 
mendation of one’s most intimate 
friend. 


The NEWS confers on its adver- 
tisers a prestige—a powerful good 
will—unobtainable from any other 
source. 


ling 












The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 





DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


! : >... DAN A. CARROLL _ . J. & LUTZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: T° Tower Bidg. 
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Chrysler’s Business 
Philosophy 


Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company 
Crevetann, June 27, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 3 
I have a recollection of having seen 





in Printers’ Ink some two years ago 
an article about Walter P. Chrysler. If 
I remember correctly, this article in- 
cluded a short history of Mr. Chrysler’s 
life and brought out the fact that he 
was at one time a non-believer in ad- 
vertising. , ‘ 
If you can send me this article, I 
shall appreciate it very much. 
Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company, 
Harry Guest, 
Advertising Department. 


he view of the pending merger 
of the Dodge motor organiza- 
tion with the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, there are few figures in 
American business life who are 
more in the public eye at the pres- 
ent moment than Walter P. Chrys- 
ler. There is a widespread desire 
for facts concerning Mr. Chrysler’s 
business methods and while it 
would be obviously impossible to 
impart all this information in any- 
thing short of a book, one may 
obtain a good idea of his business 
philosophy by reading two articles 
which Mr. Chrysler wrcte for the 
Printers’ INK Publications. 

The first article appeared in 
Printers’ INK for April 28, 1927. 
It is entitled: “Think of Your 
Business in Terms of Just One 
Customer,” and will be found on 
page 3 of that number. In this 
article, Mr. Chrysler paid particu- 
lar attention to his views on ad- 
vertising policies. His second story 
appeared in the January, 1928, 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
on page 31. Here, Mr. Chrysler 
outlined his thoughts on general 
business problems, especially the 
problem of excess plant capacity. 

There is one feature of the 
pending Dodge merger which is of 
keen interest to a number of adver- 
tising men and that is whether 
there will be any important change 
in the Dodge advertising program. 
We say this, not in criticism of 
the current campaign which un- 
doubtedly has been excellent in 
every respect, but because there are 
many who look back with a sort 
of longing wistfulness at the 
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Dodge advertising that had ap- 
peared with such regularity and 
consistency of appeal up to the 
time the company was sold. Per- 
haps there is no room for that 
type of copy in this day and age 
In fact, it might fall absolutely flat. 
And yet, there was a certain 
definiteness, a certain indication of 
knowing precisely where the ad- 
vertising was going, a certain bull- 
dog tenacity of purpose which, it 
would seem, might spell success 
even in these days of super-adver- 
tising. 

In his book, “The Sword-Arm 
of Business,” Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus, who planned the Dodge 
advertising, said that the first of 
the three foremost elements in the 
advertising process applied to 
Dodge Brothers was the art of de- 
liberateness. This does not mean 
plodding stoically after a distant 
goal. It means, instead, following, 
without deviation, a preconceived 
plan and making haste by moving 
slowly but surely along a straight 
line. 

To a degree, this same single- 
ness of purpose has been evident 
in Chrysler advertising and since 
Chrysler himself was brought up 
in the Dodge advertising school 
there will be plenty to interest the 
advertising student in any changes 
that may be brought about in the 
Dodge advertising program, should 
the company be taken over by 
the Chrysler Corporation —[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





L. C. Smith and Corona Buys 
Miller Bryant Pierce 


L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters 
Inc., Syracuse, , has purchased 
the Miller Bryant Pierce Company, 


Aurora, Ill, manufacturer of type 
writer ribbons and carbon paper. 
The directors of the L. C. Smith 


and Corona Typewriters, Inc., will be 
increased from fifteen to seventeen 
members. S. E. Miller, president of 
the Miller Bryant Pierce Company and 
Elwyn L. Smith, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of production of 
the Smith and Corona company, will be 
elected members. 


Death of George D. Flynn 


George D. Flynn, of the advertising 
staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, died 
at Minneapolis recently. He was fifty- 
nine years of age. 
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AMILIARITY with 
the Chicago Evening American’s 
position and record in its market 
can breed nothing but respect. 
There is nothing essentially selfish 
in the suggestion that advertisers 
should be thoroughly conversant 
with that record. Knowledge of it 
will bring conviction that it justi- 
fies the claim that the Chicago 
Evening American is a vital factor 
in Chicago, and cannot safely be 
absent from any campaign termed 
‘‘city-wide”’ in scope and influence. 


Even without other data, the fact 
of the Chicago Evening American’s 
pronounced circulation leadership 
in the evening field in Chicago is, 
in itself, sufficient evidence of 
potential return too great for any 
advertiser to lightly consider. And 
this leadership is but one of many 
points with which all advertisers in 
the Chicago market actually cannot 
afford to be unfamiliar. 
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IN PaLADELPHIA one 


THE ADVERTISER HAS THIS OPPORTUNITY 
WHICH 
NO OTHER LARGE MARKET CAN OFFER 


ANALYZE all of the great markets of 

America: their sales potentials . . . their 
advertising costs .. . the newspaper condi- 
tions, —and you will find in no other market the 
unusual opportunity that Philadelphia offers. 


Here is a prosperous city of homes with 
extensive suburbs where great buying 
power abounds. 


A vastoutlet for the manufacturer of a fine prod- 
uct,—the third largest market in the country. 


Here is a fine newspaper reaching every por- 
tion of this market—covering practically 
every home in the city and its rich suburbs 
at a low cost. 


A unique situation: A great market of 600,000 
homes, and a newspaper with more than 
500,000 circulation. There is no parallel to 
this in all newspaper history. 


— RY JLo et LLL 
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Responsive Circulation 


Retail shops know which newspaper bas respon- 
sivecirculation. Philadelphia shops, during 1927, 
placed more individual advertisements in The 
Bulletin than in all other Philadelphia news- 
papers combined. 





The Evening Bulletin reflects the sane, mod- 
erate spirit of Philadelphians. Only this ex- 
plains its growth, from a few thousand readers 
in 1895, to more than half a million today. 


For The Bulletin has never given a premium 
or a prize, nor run a circulation contest, 


I:s supremacy in city and suburbs. . . its 
position as one of the great newspapers of 
America, — have been achieved by careful 
building over a third of a century. 


More than ever today, when every sales 
expense must produce greater results, the 
Philadelphia market. ..and The Evening 
Bulletin . . . should receive first consideration 
in your sales plan. 


1898 1903 1908 1943 1918 1923 1927 


_— 549,148 
| 


























113,973 





A Normal Growth 


From a few thousand readers in 1895, The 
Bulletin bas grown to more than half a million 
today. Without premium, prize or contest. In city 
and suburbs nearly everybody reads The Bulietin. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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WASH DAY AGAIN! 


UT on the farms, wash day comes around 
quite often, especially when there are 
small children in the family. City women have 
the advantage of nearby laundries, or good 
laundresses to be reached by telephone, but 
farm women do their own washings! 

Do you manufacture soap-flakes, washing-pow- 
der, washing-machines, or any product which will 
help farm women save their strength on wash 
days? Ifyou do, you can reach nearly a million 
ready-to-buy farm women through the pages of 
their own magazine, THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

It is the only magazine in America published 
exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb si Company, Publishers 
Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Meeting of Competing Salesmen 
—A New Kind of Sales Convention 


Nearly 200 Sterling Silver Salesmen Meet to Hear Discussions on 


Problems of 


[ Plymouth, Mass., recently 
A an unusual sales convention 
was held. There was the usual 
program of entertainment—beef- 
steak dinner, golf tournament, etc., 

and the usual list of prominent 
speakers. The rest of the pro- 
gram, however, was different from 
that of the usual sales convention. 

For instance, there were no 
talks about going out after com- 
petitors next year. No salesman 
got up and asked the expected 
question concerning, “How are we 
going to meet the B Company’s 
new discount plan?” No data were 
passed out telling how to meet 
sales objections which concern 
competing products. The conven- 
tion didn’t close on the high note 
of “We’re going to beat every 
company in the industry next year, 
boys.” 

This just wasn’t that kind of a 
sales convention. It was called 
for a different purpose and the 
salesmen present represented the 
leading sterling silver manufac- 
turers of the country. Called to- 
gether under the auspices of the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, between 175 and 200 
salesmen from the following com- 
panies were present: Alvin Silver 
Company, Dominick & Hanf Co., 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., In- 
ternational Silver Co., Frank M. 
Whiting & Co., Reed & Barton, 
Towle Manufacturing Co. and 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 

For some time the sterling sil- 
ver manufacturers of the country 
have realized that their sternest 
competition comes not from their 
fellow manufacturers but from 
other sources, amorig these the 
manufacturers of other luxury 
products. Money that might have 
been spent on sterling was being 
diverted to other types of products 
due in some cases to superior 
salesmanship on the part of the 
makers of those products and in 
others to the fact that many of 


the Industry 


the retailers who sell sterling sil- 
ver did not fully understand the 
possibilities of sterling sales and 
were not prepared to put up a real 
sales story on sterling. 

The first step on the part of the 
industry to. overcome this condi- 
tion was the formation of the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America and the preparation of an 
advertising campaign designed to 
increase the general acceptance of 
sterling. Executives of the lead- 
ing companies met _ together 
through the guild and discussed 
general problems of the industry. 
In addition there was a general 
effort on the part of the individual 
members to step up the efficiency 
of their advertising and sales 
plans. Gorham, for instance, for 
several years has been conducting 
a factory school to which retailers 
and their salesmen are invited. 
This school was described in 
Printers’ Ink, July 14, 1927. 


SECOND-HAND INFORMATION A 


HANDICAP 
the best laid 


even 


However, 
plans cannot work out with the 
proper efficiency if the salesmen 


of the individual manufacturers 
do not understand the true picture 
of what is going on in the indus- 
try. The sterling silver salesmen 
of the country in a great many 
cases welcomed the efforts of the 
guild and co-operated, but even 
the most willing salesman is 
handicapped when he is getting 
his information and enthusiasm 
second-hand. 

It was decided, therefore, to get 
all the salesmen of all the com- 
panies together in a conference, to * 
let them meet each other, to show 
them graphically just what prob- 
lems the industry faces and just 
what the guild is doing to meet 
these problems, and finally to 
preach to them the lesson of con- 
structive competition which does 
not rob Peter to pay Paul but pays 
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Paul a little more than he has 
been getting previously and at the 
same time steps up Peter’s sales. 

Therefore, the keynote of the 
Plymouth convention was con- 
structive competition. Salesmen 
were shown that the future of the 
industry depends upon widening 
the sales of sterling and that this 
cannot be done so long as thé 
salesmen fight each other for 
sales. It was pointed out that 
when A gets a customer from B 
the chances are that B gets a 
customer from who in turn 
wins one of A’s customers, thus 
completing a vicious circle in 
which no one profits. If, how- 
ever, A, B and C are working to 
build more sales for their cus- 
tomers each of their companies 
and the industry as a whole will 
benefit greatly. 

In addition the speakers at the 
convention outlined the basic pur- 
pose of the guild and showed what 
the guild has done and is planning 
to do. They were shown how 
other co-operative campaigns, 
such as the Save-the-Surface and 
Copper and Brass Research cam- 
paigns, have succeeded in bettering 
conditions in entire industries. 
When the convention was over, 
the salesmen probably for the first 
time had a real understanding of 
the vast possibilities of co-opera- 
tive advertising and today are in a 
position to talk intelligently and 
enthusiastically about the guild to 
their retail customers. 

Officials of the various com- 
panies represented expressed them- 
selves as eminently satisfied with 
the results of the convention. They 
feel that the mere fact that the 
salesmen got together as friends 
and not as competitors was of 
great value. They also feel that 
the main purpose of the convention 
was achieved and that the idea 
presents one of the most construc- 
tive steps yet taken by the sterling 
silver industry. 

An excellent picture of the type 
of men who addressed the sales- 
men and the valuable catholicity of 
the speeches can be gained from 
the following brief resume of the 
program : 

Convention call to order. George 
C. Lunt, president, Sterling Silver- 
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Smiths Guild; “Our Guild: It's 
Place in the Industry,” Alexander 
Vincent, secretary, Sterling Silver- 
smiths Guild of America; “Ex- 
panding the Basic Market,” C. W. 
Cousins, director of sales promo- 
tion, The Butterick Publishing 
Co.; “Tomorrow’s Competition,” 
T. D’A. Brophy, director of sales, 
research and promotion, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company; “The 
Place of Retail Sales Training in 
Modern Merchandising,” Howard 
Williams, Business Training Cor- 
poration; “What Is a Salesman?” 
Bartley J. Doyle, president, Key- 
stone Publishing Company; “The 
Place of Research in Modern 
Business,” Walter Mann, director 
of research, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; “This Business 
of Selling,” Professors Richard 
C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse, 
New York University; “Better 
Teamwork for Better Business,” 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Chief of Mar- 
keting, National Service, Inc.; 
“What's It All About?” T. B. 
Peck, director of sales promotion, 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America. 


Appoints Wilson & Bristol 


Henry Hope & Sons, New York and 
Birmingham, England, makers of 
Hope’s steel casements, lead work, etc., 
have placed their - 9 my | account 
with Wilson & Bristol, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Architectural mag- 
azines are being w 

Newspapers ey magazines are being 
used in an advertising campaign which 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., is conducting 
for the Molby Boiler Company and the 
Central Radiator Company, both of 
New York. 


New Account for Charles 
Blum Agency 


The Pecora Paint Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of Pecora mortar 
stains and Pecora calking compound, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Charles Blum Advertising Corpora- 
tion, of that city. 


Joins McGrath-Sherrill Press 


Arthur M. Sherrill, who has been 
with The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
for the last five years, has joined the 
McGrath-Sherrill Press, Boston print: 
ing and advertising service, as vice- 
president and general manager. 
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Business seems to be discovering, in 
many cases with amazement, that beauty as a 
reason for buying can be far more cogent than 
quality and price combined . .. However, our 
own private history shows that the insistence 
on the exceptional—sometimes called the style 
trend—began long before the nineteen hun- 
dreds ... Year after year three magazines— 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden— 
have successfully isolated and transmitied good 
style—in clothing, in homes, in the luxuries 
of the mind... This is a fact of social and 
economic importance—socially significant, 
because in so doing these magazines have 
grouped 360,000 style selectors, people ac- 
quisitive by birth and breeding who have the 


means to gratify their good taste—economi- 


cally significant because advertisers are stead- 
ily increasing the number, size and frequency 
of their messages to these most likely and 


most lavish prospects... 
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Why Print 
the Factory Picture on 
the Letterhead? 


Cuitrenpen & Eastman COMPANY 
Burtrncton, Ia. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A difference of opinion has arisen 
among the members of our company as 
to the advisability of using the style 
of letterhead on which this letter is 
written, or to change to a simple, digni- 
fied lettering without the use of an 
illustration of our plant. 

As we have learned to regard Printers’ 
Ink as almost the fountain head of 
authoritative influence on all matters 
pertaining to advertising and selling, we 
are turning to you for a suggestion to 
help us decide this question. 

Would it be imposing too much upon 
you to ask you to give us a short brief 
of the arguments pro and con for the 
use of illustrations of plants on letter- 
heads? 

Cuirrenpen & EastMAN COMPANY 
R. Ketsey, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE use to which a letterhead is 

put should settle the question 
of whether the plant picture has a 
place on it or not. In sales cor- 
respondence to consumers, dealers, 
industrial customers, architects, 
contractors and others who would 
be favorably impressed by the 
knowledge that a company has a 
large factory with extensive man- 
ufacturing and shipping facilities, 
the plant picture printed on the 
letterhead undoubtedly has sales 
value. 

On the other hand, letterheads 
used in executive correspondence 
or for general correspondence 
upon mixed subjects, such as pur- 
chasing, credits, traffic, and the 
like, do not today carry illustra- 
tions of the factory so generally as 
they did ten years ago. In the 
effort to achieve dignity through 
simplicity of layout, the plant pic- 
ture is being left off the letterhead. 

An examination of incoming 
correspondence received by Print- 
ers’ INK from manufacturers of 
nationally advertised commodities, 
industrial products, publishers of 
periodicals and newspapers, print- 
ers, lithographers and paper 
manufacturers, wholesalers, corre- 
spondence schools and makers of 
advertising display, shows that out 
of perhaps 500 letterheads, less 
than thirty bear factory illustra- 
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tions. Among the number of 
those that do are the Burson Kuit- 
ting Company; C. C. Conn, Lid, 
musical instruments; Geucer, 
Paeschke & Frey Co., Cream City 
Ware; New England Confection- 
ery Company, Necco Sweets; Ex- 
Lax Manufacturing Co.; Henry 
Heide Inc., Diamond Brand Con- 
fectionery; C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co.; Lever Brothers Company, 
Lux, Rinso, etc.; and Life Savers, 
Inc. A list of similar concerns 
which do not use plant pictures on 
their letterheads could be as long 
as one cared to make it—T[/‘d. 
Printers’ INK. 


New Company Will Take 
Over Lactona Dentifrice 


A new organization, The Lactona 
Company, has been formed at Chicago 
to take over the manufacture of Lac. 
tona, a dentifrice formerly known as 
Lactonique. Thomas P. Hamilton, for. 
merly secretary of Bauer & Black, of 
Chicago, is president. 

Associated with him as officers and 
directors are Henry B. Babson, Fred 
erick K. Babson and Gustafus Babson 
Carl Pfanstiehl, president of the Pfan- 
stiehl Chemical Company, Chicago, 
originator of the dentifrice, is also a 
director. 

Crowell, Crane, Williams & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of Chi- 
cago, have been appointed to direct the 
advertising for Lactona. 


V. A. Hooke Joins Frank 
Kiernan Agency 


Victor A. Hooke has joined Frank 
Kiernan & Company, New York adver 
tising agency, as an account executive 
He has been with The Financie!l Age 
New York, for twenty-six years, the 
last eighteen of which he has been ad 
vertising manager. 


Butterick Company to Revive 
“Romance” 


Romance, discontinued nine years 
ago, by The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, will be revived « * 
mencing with the October issue. W. 
Evans of the Butterick company wil 
be advertising manager. The type page 
size is 5% by 6% inches. 


With Husband & Thomas 


Philip M. Lenhart, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, is now with the production 
department of the Husband Thomas 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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ND this from 

the Cleveland 

ofice of the General 
Electric Company: 


q 


“Tt will interest you 
to learn that The Free 
Press has played a 
most important part 
in popularizing Gen- 
eral Electric Refriger- 
ators in the Detroit 
territory.” 


q 


‘The Free Press seems 
to be ideally built for 
our purposes as it has 
reached, quickly and 
effectively, the market 
in which we are in- 
terested. Our adver- 
tising returns from 
The Free Press have 
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National 


New York Chicago 


been among the high- 
est in the country, and 
we have used your 
paper exclusively.” 
(The italics ‘are ours.) 


q 


“Such a vehicle as 
The Free Press, com- 
manding public in- 
terest day in and day 
out, is of great value 
toa manufacturer 
such as the General 
Electric Company.” 


gq 


Further than this, 
there is nothing we 
could add to such a 
picture. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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‘For May, 1928--- 


A gain of 


36,696 


average net paid daily 


(Morning and Evening) 


Over May, 1927 


*Printers’ Ink forms closed too early to include June, 1928, circulation figures. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE aes SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 860 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Cc. GEORGE KROGNESS A. D. GRANT 
First National Pank Bldg. Constitution Bldg. 
San Francisco Atlanta, Ga. 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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NEW ORLEANS” BUSIEST 
SUMMER IS WELL 
UNDER WAY 


N ew Orleans has lost no time getting down to the 
business of prosperity; every material indication 
points to a summer of unprecedented activity in the 
South’s first market. 


$21,228,000 allocated for immediate flood control 
construction; bank debits $4,630,000 ahead of the 
first 5 months of ’27; shipping on the increase, with vidu 
banana imports 33% above average; building permits requ 
gaining steadily; 50 mile city paving program under and 


way; new 25-story bank building to go up in the diffe 


heart of New Orleans’ financial district. 

A trainload, 50 cars, of McCormick Deering tractors 
has been shipped to the New Orleans agricultural 
area to accelerate rejuvenation. Louisiana has just 
cashed in on a $6,000,000 strawberry crop and cane, 
rice and cotton present a splendid prospect. 


The newspaper situation remains in status quo—The 
New Orleans market is still The Times-Picayune’s 
own field. 


Daily 93,227 Sunday 129,359 


Che Times -Picamme 


UN pee s JA 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 








Controlling Advertising Costs 


Results of an Investigation into Cost Accounting Systems 


By W. W. French 


Director of Publicity, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


{[Eprrortan Norte: The following re- 
port, presented by Mr. French as chair- 
man of the committee on advertising 
costs, to the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, deals with a subject 
whose importance to advertising men, in 
whatever field, is at least as great as it 
s to industrial men. 

This matter of the proper, accurate 
analysis and control of the various cost 
elements of any given advertising effort, 
is one of the foundation stones—per- 
haps the foundation stone—of proper or- 
ganization and efficient direction of ad- 
vertising as a distinctive element in the 
— 1ess structure. 

For this reason, Printers’ Inx hopes 
that the presentation here of Mr. 
French’s report will prove the starting- 
point of a fruitful discussion in which 
nos only industrial advertising men, but 
everyone else actively interested in in- 
reasing the efficiency of advertising as 
a mercantile force, will join.] 


Spe prepare a model cost sys- 
tem that would fit the needs 
of all of the members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ As- 


sociation is manifestly impossible 
because of the diversity of indi- 
vidual cases and the fact that the 


medium 
are very 


requirements of small, 
and large companies 
different. 

K. L. Zimmerman of Henry 
Disston & Sons Company told this 
organization at Cleveland last year 
that advertising managers should 
know what they need and what 
they can afford and that in order 
to do this they must have a plan 
and that that plan must involve 
bookkeeping. 

| think we can all agree on that, 
but of course we don’t want to be 
bookkeepers any more than we 
want to be purchasing agents or 
production managers. We all 
want to administer the affairs of 
our department intelligently and 
efficiently. 

_ It would appear obvious there- 

re that in order to do what we 

| know we must do in the direc- 
: n of efficient departmental ad- 
ministration and at the same time 
keep on the straight path, we must 
reduce our departmental routine to 
a few very simple forms which 


will enable us with the minimum 
expenditure of time to keep be- 
fore ourselves and the other ex- 
ecutives in our organization who 
are interested, a complete and ac- 
curate picture of our advertising 
activities. 

In view of the foregoing this 
committee naturally proceeded with 
its work with the objective of 
simplicity in mind. While we be- 
lieve that there can be no cure-all 
devised for all cases it would ap- 
pear possible to outline certain 
fundamentals that would be com- 
mon to all cases and perhaps sub- 
mit a set of forms that could be 
revamped to fit individual cases 
without departing from first prin- 
ciples. 

The response to the appeal sent 
out to the membership of the as- 
sociation by the Committee was 
both surprising and very gratify- 
ing. Six hundred and eighty let- 
ters were sent out to the mem- 
bership of the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association and to 
those members of the Association 
of National Advertisers who were 
not members of the first mentioned 
organization. 

Three hundred and ninety-two 
replies were received and 103 of 
the concerns replying submitted 
very complete data regarding their 
system of advertising accounting 
and sample forms used. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine 
concerns replied to the effect that 
they had no special system, six of 
this number said they didn’t care 
to have one and 283 said they 
wanted one if our efforts were 
successful and a simple and effi- 
cient system could be devised. 

With 103 different systems* to 
work with, the committee found 
itself confronted with a problem. 
The systems reported ranged from 
one which required almost 150 
pages to describe to one which in- 
volved the use of one single and 
very simple form. 
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The company manufacturing a 
single product offered one prob- 
lem for solution, but the company 
making many, each one requiring 
an appropriation for advertising 
and a means for checking the ex- 
penditures of each one, presented 
an entirely different one. 

However, one thing could be 
done. The activities of all adver- 
tising departments are essentially 
the same. That is to say, they all 
buy a certain amount of publica- 
tion space, print direct-mail, cata- 
logs, etc., and have certain fixed 
expense such as rent, light, heat, 
salaries, etc. 

Your committee therefore in- 
tends to present in this report cer- 
tain recommendations of a basic 
nature and if the next administra- 
tion will arrange to have these 
suggestions submitted to the local 
chapters for consideration it is 
believed possible to evolve some- 
thing that will cover the great 
majority of cases, at the next con- 
vention. 

The advertising 
must be considered 


appropriation 
in the same 
At a 


light as a bank account. 
certain time of the year, a certain 
amount of the funds of a com- 
pany or corporation is deposited to 
the credit of the advertising de- 
partment and the advertising man- 


ager is held accountable for its 
expenditure. Only the amount de- 
posited can be withdrawn and in 
order to safeguard against over- 
drafts, which are always em- 
barrassing, we must check up just 
as we do with our own check 
stubs. 

That is one reason for keeping 
books, but there is another. In 
order that we may know some- 
thing about the effectiveness of 
our efforts, it is quite desirable to 
have our expenditures so classified 
that we may know the relation of 
productive and non-productive ad- 
vertising, just as our production 
cost records separate productive 
and non-productive labor. 

We also want to know whether 
our program is maintaining a 
proper balance in that the right 
proportion of the appropriation is 
being expended in the interest of 
each line of products according to 
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their importance and also as to the 
relation of publications, direct 
mail, outdoor and other forms of 
advertising. 

In most cases a budget when de- 
cided upon at the beginning of the 
advertising year is detailed, that is 
certain sums are allotted to each 
of the several accounts or each of 
several proposed activities. While 
these classifications may be rather 
broad and so arranged as to be 
sufficiently flexible for practical 
purposes, it is nevertheless neces- 
sary to see that none of these 
separate accounts is overdrawn. 

In a great many of the cases 
disclosed by the investigation con- 
ducted by this committee it was 
found that the distribution of ad- 
vertising expense was left entirely 
to the judgment of and under the 
control of the accounting depart- 
ment. This condition is wrong 
and it is inconceivable how any 
advertising manager so _ handi- 
capped can control his expendi- 
tures as they should be con- 
trolled. 

There is another grave danger 
also where this procedure is fol- 
lowed and that is that the advertis- 
ing account is likely to be the 
burying ground of a great many 
expenditures that do not belong 
there at all. 

The advertising manager there- 
fore should see to it that certain 
accounts are set up by the ac- 
counting department correspond- 
ing to the system he must adopt 
for his own guidance in his own 
department and then care should 
be exercised in order that all in- 
voices go to the accounting de- 
partment with the distribution 
plainly indicated. 

In a great many cases particu- 
larly in small companies a very 
few broad _ classifications will 
probably suffice but in medium and 
large companies particularly where 
there are several lines receiving 
attention from the advertising de- 
partment it is necessary to set up 
a great many more accounts. 

The suggestions for account 
headings submitted herewith are 
naturally subject to changes dic- 
tated by specific conditions, but it 
is believed that they cover the 
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“They make so many 
helpful suggestions” 


This remark was made by a man whose 
catalogs we had printed for many years. 
Good workmanship, of course, but that 


isn’t unusual. What is really rare is a 
constructive idea. 


Better make up your mind to have your 
catalog printed where a lot of this kind 
of work is done. Make a note of it now. 


ey, 
%) a 8 


“See Francis about 
the next catalog” 
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great majority of cases and where 
more detailed information is de- 
sirable they can be easily sub- 
divided. 


1. Publication Space. 
(a) General Media. 
1. Space Cost. 
2. Preparation Cost. 
(b) Trade-papers. 
1. Space Cost. 
2. Preparation Cost. 
(c) Newspapers. 
1. Space Cost. 
2. Preparation Cost. 
(d) Consolidated Catalogues. 
1. Space Cost. 
2. Preparation Cost. 
2. Catalogues, Bulletins and Price 
Lists. 
3. Direct-by-Mail Advertising. 
4, Outdoor Advertising. 
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. Paper. 

. Printing. 

. Envelopes and Mailing. 
. Telephone and Telegraph. 
. Miscellaneous. 


In many other cases a further 
sub-division of accounts would be 
desirable, but most of the general 
headings will apply in any case. 

Now as to forms. In order to 
check expenditures so that each 
account will be kept in accordance 
with the original budget, we will 
take a simple ledger ruled sheet 
which may be any size desired, 
enter the account heading at the 
top and the amount allowed by the 
budget for that particular item. 





ACCOUNT 


3425 Letterheads 





ADVERTISING BUDGET RECORD 
Stationery & Office Supplies 


AMOUNT $1,000 


$23.68 $976.32 








EXHIBIT “A” 


. Photographs, Art Work and En- 
gravings. f 
. Advertising Novelties. 


. Signs. 

. Window Displays. 

. Dealer Helps. 

. Multigraphing service. 

. Imprinting. 

. Freight and Express. 

. Association Dues and Assess- 

ments. 
. Traveling Expenses. 
5. Freight and Express. 
. Telephone and Telegraph. 
. Agency Retainers and Service 
Charges. 

. House-Organ Expense. 
Stationery and Office Supplies. 

. Magazine Subscriptions, Books, etc. 

. Postage, and Mailing. 

22. Salaries. 

. Office Furniture and Fixtures. 

. Rent, Light, Heat and Power. 

. Expositions. 

. Miscellaneous. 


many organizations a break- 
down of house-organ expense for 
example would be desirable. In 
this case the following account 


sufficient 


headings would afford 
ordinary 


information for any 
analysis of expense. 


. Salaries. 

. Editorial. 

. Photos, Engravings and Art Work. 

. Stationery and Office Supplies. 
Postage, Freight and Express. 


A suggestion for arrangement of 
this form is given in Exhibit “A” 
herewith. 

If desired, a column for ex- 
penditures to date may be pro- 
vided, but generally this individual 
account record can be transferred 
to a recapitulation sheet showing 
standing of the entire appropria- 
tion by items. A form can be 
easily made up using a columnar 
ruled sheet and providing the 
necessary account headings as de- 
cided upon. Generally, it will he 
found desirable to post the indi- 
vidual accounts to the recapitula- 
tion sheet every month. 

With the individual account 
record as illustrated, every trans- 
action is recorded as made and it 
can be kept in a small binder 
handy for desk use. 

One of the most important rec- 
ords must always be the schedule 
sheet or record of the various 
kinds of publication advertising. 

While there are many possibili- 
ties in the way of record forms, a 
very simple one is submitted as 
Exhibit “B.” No provision is 
made for entering invoices on this 
exhibit because the actual record 
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OFFICE MEMO. 
To: Advertising Manager 


Look over this special report on Florida of series of be 
galese business man's 


It shows we are right in going after summer impressions of 
business in that state. Florida. 


If a little advertising can bring out such 
effort on the part of distritutors and 
dealers, we should tie up our advertising 
and sales plans a little closer. We might 
have contimued overlooking this business << 
but for that Florida vacation of mine thig 
wintere 


Note from this report how The Florida Timese- 
Union is not only effective in Jacksonville, 
but the report shaws a boosting of sales 
throughout the state. I'm beginning to be- 
lieve there's something in this "state paper" 
idea. 


But I want to make this point: If we can 

-et distributor and dealer co-operation such 
as we now have in Florida through our summer 
advertising campaign, that's the plan we'll 
follow from now on in making up our advertis- 


ing schedules. 











Responsive to Summer 
Business~ 


And why not? No sales manager, advertising manager 
or agency space buyer can overlook the fact that 
Florida's increased population now provides response 
to business energy, whether you sell in December or 
July. Uncle Sam says this is the fastest-growing state 
in the Union. Maybe your perspective of Florida and 
Jacksonville has been dimmed by hearsay reports 
which are mainly fiction. Our new market survey 
will give you any fact you wish about this responsive 
all-year, big-payroll territory. And one paper will 
give you— 

Complete local coverage and state-wide 

market influence through advertising in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETI 





to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


[ No. 29 of a series of advertisements conceived 


Behind the scenes 
of circulation buildit 


Advertisers need to know more about circ 
than circulation statements give them. The 
of building circulation is mighty important, 
following questions suggest: 


How do publishers locate and rate subsci 
prospects? How do they get them? Why do 
get them? 


At McGraw-Hill circulation headquarters in 
New York there is a large map shown on the 
opposite page. On it here and there are colored 
pegs which show what circulation we do not 
have—plants, utilities or service organizations 
whose buying power should be covered by a 
McGraw-Hill pub\kcation. 


No one—publisher or manufacturer—can map 


his prospects in this way without continuous 
research. 


McGRA W-HILPU 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Lo 
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ND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 











Pee ee 














s working map will be displayed 
explained to advertising men at 
International Advertising Exposi- 
hb, Detroit, July 9-12. Booth 13, 
tion B, will be in charge of a 
raw-Hill ciroulation man who will 
dly answer questions. 











Between 50 and 60 salaried McGraw-Hill circu- 
lation men participate in this research to locate, 
rate and get only those men whom industrial 
advertisers are after for business. 


->UBLICATIONS 


iladelphia San Francisco 
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PUBLICATION RECORD 


TITLE OF PUBLICATION 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 
AME_OF 


N 
ADDRESS 


LATION 
> —— FOR 
SIZE 
CLOSING: DATE 


REPRESENTATIVE .......... 2222-200 Boccecsecness 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT “B” 


of space and preparation expendi- 
tures would be kept on form A. 
A very important item in any 


budget is Direct-by-Mail. For the 
purpose of keeping an accurate 
record of cost another form 
shown as Exhibit “C” is sug- 
gested. An individual cost record 





PRINTING COST RECORD 
FORM NO. 


.. ORDER.... 
DATE... APD.. 











EXHIBIT “C” 


by items is desirable especially in 
cases where such material as 
eireulars,; -stuffers, - bulletins, etc., 


are charged to a stock 
and transferred to the advertising 
expense as requisitioned for use, 

This form provides for all 
necessary specifications and a de- 
tailed cost record. It is believed 
that this will meet most of ‘the 
conditions encountered. 

As stated before, it is in a great 
many cases customary to set up an 
inventory account for literature 
because several departments or 
branches may draw against it and 
such withdrawals may properly be 
charged against the budgets of the 
departments or branches, In 
way also a separation of direct- 
by-mail advertising expense and 
distribution through sales chan- 
nels can be effected. 

A simple system of inventory, 
requisitions and billing is there- 
fore necessary. Exhibit “D” is 
suggested for inventory 








en 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
_ Through Your Advertising Agency 








igns of the limes 


Two tendencies are evident in the use of that 
powerful advertising medium, outdoor display: 


Second, Modern advertisers 


First, Modern advertising 
recognize the value of com- 


agencies are committed to 
of all the plete advertising agency ser- 
vice, in which. every factor 
is related to a co-ordinated 


competent use 
tools of advertising which 
will contribute to the adver- 


tiser’s success. plan. 


Cracker Jack 


MILWAUKEE 


Two prominent national advertisers — Blatz, Milwaukee, 
and The Cracker Jack Co.—are successful users of outdoor 
advertising prepared and placed on this modern basis by 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc., in complete harmony with national 
magazine and newspaper advertising and every other ele- 
ment of the respective campaigns. 








OLSON 224 ENZINGER Inc 
CAdvertising 


MILWAUKEE 


Turn the page 








ar 


~ Outdoor Advertising thro 














OTHING ELSE WILL 








e QO 


-* ‘THRE Dutdoor displays for*Blatz, 

*© Milwaukee, and The Cracker Jack 

@Co. were prepared and placed by 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. They are typi- 
cal of modern agency productions 
in this field —representing full 
appreciation of the possibilities of 
the medium, and a correct under- 
standing of its technique. 


a 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR Al 








“rd 


pu Advertising -Agency 





VAL BLATZ BREWING COMPANY: MILWAUKEE Establishe 


eat. 
NOUS al 
re you 


— 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISII 
Through Your Advertising Agency) 





(7 & Enzincer, Inc., is one of 225 adver- 
tising agencies which express their belief in the 
outdoor medium by maintaining memberships in the 
National Outdocr Advertising Bureau, Inc., and 
conforming to its standards. This particular agency, 
in fact, functions through a separate Outdoor Adver- 
tising Department, in charge of a man with more 
than fifteen years of specialized experience in dealing 
with plants and posting conditions everywhere. 


THRouGH the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Inc., these 225 agencies have access to all the facilities 
of every plant in the country. Locations, service 
upkeep, checking information, trade co-operation, 
statistics—all these essentials of successful outdoor 
advertising receive concentrated attention. 


Tue desirability of placing outdoor advertising 
through your advertising agency, from the standpoint 
of unity and co-ordination, is obvious. The facilities 
of the Bureau make it practical—now, for your cur- 
rent campaign. Consult your agency for details, 


National Outdoor Advertising Bu 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 
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Description 








Order No. | Date Ordered 


EXHIBIT “D” 


By using several colors it can be 
used as a perpetual inventory for 
Stationery and Office Supplies, 
Paper, Bulletins, Price Lists, etc., 
and Advertising Literature. Many 
other divisions might be made 
where conditions warrant. 

Costs from Form “C” are trans- 
ferred to the cards so that they 
are conveniently available for bill- 
ing purposes, and also for pricing 
departmental requisitions. 

Advertising material or in fact 
any of the various items under the 
supervision and control of the ad- 
vertising department are requisi- 
tioned by a branch office generally 
simply by letter or inter-office 
communication. 

While systems of billing vary 
widely a form shown as Exhibit 
“E” is shown to complete the 
suggested system. A copy gen- 
erally is retained by the advertis- 
ing department, one goes to the 
shipping department and one to 
the accounting department. This 
order is generally uniform in ar- 
rangement with the regular fac- 


tory orders, although this is of 
course not absolutely necessary. 
In most cases a copy of this order 
goes to the district ordering the 
material as their record in lieu of 
a regular billing form and the 
monthly expense statement gives 
the amounts charged. 

Of course, a cost system would 
not be complete without some pro- 
vision for handling purchases. In 
most cases while the advertising 
department absolutely controls the 
purchasing as far as specifications, 
suppliers and all other details are 
concerned the purchasing depart- 
ment issues a regular formal order 
on requisition from the advertising 
manager. A simple requisition form 
is shown in Exhibit “F.” One copy 
is the department record and the 
original is the purchasing depart- 
ment record. Both original and du- 
plicate are sent to the purchasing de- 
partment with the advertising man- 
ager’s approval and after purchase 
order has been issued the number is 
entered on the duplicate copy and 
returned to the advertising depart- 





JOHN DOE & COMPANY, 


Our Order Ship Vie 
Ship Te 


Tulsa 





DESCRIPTION 









































EXHIBIT “E” 
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ment. After material is received 
the duplicate is transferred to a 
permanent binder and in many 
cases it is found desirable to enter 
invoices on the duplicate copy 
which would afford an additional 
check on cost of individual orders. 

In some of the cases investi- 
gated, advertising departments have 
their own purchase orders and 
handle all of the details of pur- 
chases. This however leads to 
duplication of effort and as ad- 
vertising managers are not pur- 
chasing agents they should wel- 
come the opportunity to pass on 
this detail to the department where 
it belongs. 





PURCHASE REQUISITION 
JOHN DOE MFG. CORP. 
AKRON, OHIO. 

Date 6/16/28 
ORDER FROM , Wein- 
sheimer C aw 
ADDRES 


ITEM QUANTITY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Department Account No. 
P. O. No. 
Requisitioned By. . 
Advertising Manager 











EXHIBIT “F” 


The foregoing recommendations 
and suggestions are the net result 
of a year’s work. The material 
collected with the forms submitted 
forms a mass of data which might 
well be made the basis of several 
volumes on the subject of adver- 
tising cost accounting. However 
it is not the intention of your com- 
mittee to cover within the scope 
of this brief report any more than 
what we consider the fundamen- 
tals and the actual decision as to 
what may be a model cost system 
must rest with the membership of 
the association after they have an 
opportunity to review this report 
and decide upon the practicability 
of the suggestions as applied to 
their individual cases. 


M. Joseph Kinsella, president and 
founder of the Frontier Press Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., died recently at that 
city. He founded the Frontier Press 
Company, which publishes books of ref- 
erence, in 1907. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Kinsella was sixty years old. 
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Committee Appointments by 


Associated Business Papers 

Committee members and several new 
committees were appointed at the first exe. 
cutive committee meeting of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers under the presidency 
of Charles J. Stark. The meeting, which 
was held at New York, considered ten. 
tative plans for a fall convention of the 
—— which will be held at New 
ork 

A. C. Pearson, of the United [lub- 
lishers Corporation, was elected chair. 
man of the advisory committee. 
bers of this committee are: 

James H. McGraw, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company; Col. E. A. Simmons, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing om. 
pany; Malcolm Muir, McGraw-Hill Pub. 
lishing Company; Fritz J. Frank, I[ron 
Age Publishing Company; Samuel 0, 
Dunn, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company; M. C. Robbins, Robbins Pub 
lishing Company, and 

Fred D. Porter, Porter-Langtry Com 
pany; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant En 
neering; W. H. Ukers, Tea and Cx 
Trade Journal; H. G. rd, Textile 
World; Allen W. Clark, American Paint 
Journal Company, and John N. Nind, 
Jr., Periodical Publishing Company 

A sub-committee on members relations 
was formed to which the sollowing were 
npeetan James H. McGraw, HK. G. 
Lord, Allen W. Clark and Fred D. 
Porter, 

As committee chairmen, the follow- 
ing were appointed: Agency relations, 
Col. Willard Chevalier, cGraw _Ilill 
Publishing Co.; publicity, Edward H. 
Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing Co.; cost 
research, H. G. Lord; color, Fritz J. 
Frank; group sales, = Bragdon, 
Testile World, and 

Fall meeting committee, Edgar Kobak, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; postal, 

R. Shaw; membership, Paul I. Aldrich, 
The National Provisioner; standardiza- 
tion, Howard Myers, The Architectural 
Forum; trade association relations, E. 
J. Mehren, McGraw-Hill Publishing Ce o 
and research and education, Malco 
Muir. 


Mem. 


“True Story Magazine” 
Appointments 
Ned Doyle, formerly with The Ameri- 


can Boy, Detroit, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of True Story Magazine, 
New York. 

George B. Wiley has joined the 
Western advertising staff of True 
Story Magazine, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He has been on the Western 
advertising staff of the American Maga- 
sine for more than five years. . 


W. A. Armstrong, Managing 
Director, Harold F. Ritchie 


W. A. Armstrong, formerly director 
of sales of Harold F. Ritchie & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, sales represen- 
tative for Eno’s Fruit Salt, Glover's 
dog and animal remedies, etc., has been 
promoted to the position of managing 
director. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
Of the Birmingham Market 


THE MORTON PLANT OF THE ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COM- 
PANY incorporates the latest developments of cement mill construction and 
design. In it are operating the world’s largest moving pieces of 
machinery—two rotary kilns, eleven feet three inches in diameter 

and three hundred forty feet in length. Each weighs 1,250 tons. 

The plant has a yearly output of 1,500,000 barrels of high grade 

cement. 


This is one of the great industrial plants located about Birmingham 
—‘The South’s Greatest Industrial City.” 
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Consumer 
Contests Come in 
Cycles 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give us any information as 
to the general attitude today of national 
advertisers toward prize contests? Does 
the tendency seem to be away from them 
or toward them? 

There seems to have been a number 
of rather large prize contests in the last 
year or so, and we have heard rumors 
that some of them were disappointing, 
to say the least. Some, on the other 
hand, seem to have been successful. 

Have you any information as to the 
feelings of those advertisers who have 
used prize contests in recent years, as 
to whether they are satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with results? 

We would appreciate a general ex- 
pression of opinion on this score if you 
could give it, and in addition would 
be glad to have a list of articles re- 
cently appearing in Printers’ INK on 
the subject. 


he! is hardly probable that there 
is a trend either away from or 
toward the consumer contest idea. 
At this very moment, there does 
not appear to be any consumer 
contest of note in the publications. 
Six months ago, there were three 
or four of considerable size run- 
ning simultaneously. But that 
does not mean that the consumer 
contest idea has met with disfavor 
and that there is a trend away 
from the plan. About the only 
significance which may be attached 
to the current situation is the 
proof it affords that these con- 
tests come and go in cycles. 

Undoubtedly, a number of man- 
ufacturers who have tried con- 
sumer contests vow that they will 
never again employ this form of 
sales stimulation. Unless the con- 
test is expertly planned and effi- 
ciently conducted, it is capable of 
producing sufficient grief to leave 
a lasting impression. On the other 
hand, there are manufacturers who 
have used consumer contests, found 
them excellent forms of sales pro- 
motion, and who are busily en- 
gaged in searching for oppor- 
tunities to try the plan again. Then, 
there is a third group of manufac- 
turers who, although they have 
never experimented with the idea, 
are continually on the verge of 
building a special campaign around 
a consumer contest. 
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The odd part is that the con- 
tests come in bunches. It is very 
much the same with teaser cam- 
paigns. We can recall a period of 
some three months, about two 
years ago, when teaser campaigns 
were breaking one after the other. 
Then there was a complete lull, 
since followed by just a sporadic 
campaign. Any day, now, there 
may be another outburst. Simi- 
larly, the consumer contest has its 
cycles of frequent use and neglect. 
There is no doubt that the con- 
sumer contest is a sales instrument 
that has been extensively tested 
and found to possess excellent 
sales possibilities. It seems des- 
tined to continue in use for con- 
siderable time to come.—I[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany Changes Name 


The Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., has changed its name 
to Tracy-Locke-Ddwson, Inc. There will 
be no change in personnel, the change 
having been made because of the terri- 
torial limitations implied by the name 
“Southwestern” and the increasing num- 
ber of concerns in varied lines using 
this name. 


Joins Copy Staff of Hartford 
Agency 

DuBois Bingham has joined the copy 
staff of The Walter A. Allen Agency, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. He has recently 
been with the advertising department 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, and formerly was with 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
the General Electric Company. 


“Linens” to Start Publication 


Linens is the name of a new busi 
mess paper which will be published 
monthly by the Hoffman Publications, 
Inc., New York, beginning with an 
August issue. It will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the merchandising of all 
kinds of linens and domestics. Sylvan 
Hoffman is president of the company 
and Alan S. Cohen is advertising di- 
rector. 


R. O. d’Albret, Western Man- 
ager, “Butterick Quarterly” 


R. O. d’Albret, recently with the 
trade division of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company has been made Western 
manager of the Butterick Quarterly. 
His headquarters will be at Chicago. 
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The Mechanics 


of Newspaper Reproduction 


HANDBOOK of 96 pages for 

advertisers, agents and all 
others interested in obtaining the 
best typographical results in news- 
paper and rotogravure reproduc- 
tion, is issued by The New York 
Times. This Manual of Typo- 
graphical Standards gives The 
Times regulations and details on 
the handling of cuts and copy for 
all newspapers. 


96 pages—125 illustrations 
Sent postpaid for $1.50 


e 


Address 


The New York Times Company 
Times Square, New York 
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It’s “The TRUE Cleveland Market” because it hasn’t be 
set up simply to justify any newspaper’s wide-spread circu 
tion. It’s TRUE because it isn’t the result of some o 
authority’s haphazard “investigation.” It’s TRUE becay 
recognized marketing agencies, numerous surveys, and j 
numerable local and national retailers and manufactur 
have found that this is the ONLY area in which Clevel: 
newspaper advertising creates profitable sales. 


TRUE because the J. Walter Thompson Co,’s 2 gr 
market analyses, “Retail Shopping Areas” and “Popu 
tion and Its Distributio 
say it is. 





No. 9 

_ Raat Rteeising | TRUE because “A Me 
chandising Atlas of 

United States,” issued by 


: .» more than 

. ler e 

re ee an OMecs | Research Department of (1 
combined, mere than nine . e 5 
times as much for teal | mopolitan Magazine gi 
merchants as the daily + ° . a 
Plain Dealer. Cleveland almost identica 


the same trading area. 








NATIONAL 
250 Park Avenue, New 
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The True Cleveland Market (pictured above) 


is 35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in popula- 
tion; the only market in which Cleveland 
newspaper advertising functions profitably. 


UE because publisher’s statements to the Audit Bureau 
‘irculations say it’s true— 
UE because “Editor and Publisher’s” Market Guide 


this is the area of Cleveland newspaper influence— 
UE because the Industrial Relations Committee in a 
brt of a market survey to the Cleveland Chamber of 
merce says it’s true— 

UE because the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’s market 
y says it’s true— 

UE because 206 Northern Ohio Grocers, when ques- 
ed by a large manufacturer, said sc— 


UE because the 129 largest Cleveland retailers and the 
leading jobbers of nationally advertised products said, 
nswer to a recent survey, that the amount of business 
receive from outside the TRUE Cleveland Market is 
igible. 

JE because more and more advertisers, every day, are 


ying the Cleveland situation, and finding ... TRUTH. 


First in 
Cleveland 


G DEPARTMENT 
Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
Y I N oy & 2. Se 
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Adverlis Crs! 


| LIBERTY’S circulation 
will stay put through 


| the summer!...... 








| pyre at present is selling more copies 
each week than it has guaranteed adver. 
tisers...There will be no cut in the summer 
print order...Furthermore, LIBERTY now 
goes on sale Saturday mornings... LIBERTY 
readers have a fresh copy to take with them 
on the vacation special... QUANTITY DIS. 
COUNT goes into effect with this week’s 
(July 7) issue of LIBERTY... Offered to every 
advertiser using 13 or more pages within 
a year...Greater volume means lowered 
percentage of production overhead...The 
advertiser gets the benefit of this saving... 
LIBERTY gets more business... That’s fair 
enough!...A corking new serial by P. G. 
Wopenouse, Money for Nothing, is now run- 
ning in LIBERTY and will continue through- 
out the summer...It’s packed with light- 
hearted, laugh-provoking situations that 
meet the readers’ warm-weather mood... 
From cover to cover LIBERTY’S summer edi- 
torial content is keyed to summer reading. 


1,500,000 average = 
net paid circulation Liberty 


guaranteed 
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Our Trade Is Dignified, but Our 
Advertising Isn’t 


How and Why Physicians, Dentists and Druggists Can Be Reached 
Through Emotions 


By O. J. Niederhofer 


Sales Manager, The Wm. S. 


A Fes 100 years’ experience 
f\ as manufacturing pharmacists 
(our Centennial Anniversary is be- 
ing celebrated as I write) we are 
more than ever confirmed in our 
traditional belief that advertising 
is at its best when it appeals to the 
emotions—when it has what Print- 
ers’ INK calls 
reader or news 
interest. As 
such it cannot 
always be as 
dignified as the 
advertiser may 
like to have it 
and perhaps not 
strictly of a 
kind that would 
be in keeping 
with the stand- 
ing of the firm 
and its product. 
Dignity is a 
good and desir- 
able attribute; 
but why stick to 
it so closely that 
sales and profits 
are needlessly 
sacrificed ? 
When I say 
advertising can 
he too dignified 
I do not mean 
that it should 
be funny or an 
effort made to- 
ward that end. What I do mean 
is that it should appeal to the 
emotions first and to the mind 
second. And right here, I make 
bold to assert, is a principle of ad- 
vertising that can just about be 
ipplied universally. That it is not so 
applied is due to the fact that many 
advertisers have an exaggerated, 
or a totally inaccurate, view of 
what appeals strongest to their cus- 
tomers or how to approach them. 
Herein we see the second reason 
















Castor Oil Problem 


You, Loctar will be as glad as your patients, 
young and old, to know that yau can now 
get the full laxative effect of castor oil 
WUEHOUT THE TASTE. 

You wall ha: uly beheve this possible un- 
ul you prescribe Lacaicey for some fussy 
patient who objects to the taste of castor 
ail. He will never know by the taste ¢ 
what he ts taking 7 








THE MERRELL COMPANY HAS FOUND THAT 
HU MAN-INTEREST ADVERTISING TO DOCTORS 
GETS RESULTS 


Merrell Company 


for the absence of the human in- 
terest appeal in advertising. This 
is even more costly than is the 
super-dignified presentation result- 
ing from a firm having two high 
an opinion of its own importance. 

One of the most important prin- 
ciples of selling, according to what 
I was taught 
and what I have 
learned over a 
long period of 
years is to know 
one’s customers 
and have a suffi- 
cient amount of 
respect for them. 
Some advertis- 
ers apparently 
interpret _ this 
principle as 
meaning that 
they should be 
afraid of their 
customers. 
Their is such a 
thing as “talk- 
ing down” to 
siovahubleforculden “ ¢ the trade—of 
a Ont of i assuming a 





Solves the 


The Wm.S. Merrell 4° rather arrogant, 
Company /, 


CINCINNATI. US 4 






egotistical atti- 
tude. This, by 
the way, can 
come when the 
advertiser  as- 
sumes a lot of 
dignity all at 
once as the result of his own at- 
tainments. But it is also easy to 
go just as far in the opposite 
direction and have so much re- 
spect for, or fear of, the customer, 
that he is addressed in exactly the 
wrong way. 

The latter assertion is particu- 
larly true, I believe, in the case 
of advertising to professional men. 
We, in this company, as might 
naturally be expected, have devoted 
many years of study to this im- 
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portant branch of selling, with the 
result that we have reached the 
conclusion stated in my opening 
paragraph. Our products are sold 
largely through druggists. But a 
considerable part of our advertis- 
ing is directed and planned so as to 
secure consumer acceptance for 
them among the medical and den- 
tal professions. 

I suppose that from a stand- 
point of education and general in- 
telligence our clientele is just 
about at the top of the list. I 
include druggists in this classifica- 
tion. The druggist is universally 
admitted to be the best educated 
among retailers. A man who can 
get through successfully with a 
modern course in pharmacy has a 
mental training—to say nothing of 
a professional standing—second 
only to that of the physician. 

The big thing we have learned 
about professional advertising is 
that it must be patterned to meet 
the problems peculiar to physicians, 
surgeons and dentists. The adver- 
tising appeal must be made hav- 
ing in mind the fact that these men 
are considerably above the average 
in intelligence and education. But, 
when the appeal is directed entirely 
to the mind of the physician, den- 
tist or druggist it makes unsatis- 
factory progress. In fact, I be- 
lieve that during the last ten years 
the habit of appealing to the mind 
rather than to the emotions of pro- 
fessional men is and has been a 
most serious obstacle in the way 
of real merchandising achievement 
among this class. 

From personal contact with the 
professions, I believe that the really 
successful professional advertising 
copy of the future will be written 
with a lively realization of the 
fact that the physician or dentist 
is first of all a human being. At 
the same time the copy will not 
forget his intelligence and stand- 
ing. 

The really experienced salesman, 
who knows humanity as well as 
merchandise, is aware that the 
average physician and dentist has 
a dual personality. There is the 
dignified professional attitude with 
which he has trained himself to 
meet his patients and the business 
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world. There is also the more 
human side known only to his 
family and friends. The real 
salesman knows that the profes- 
sional attitude is largely an arti- 
ficial veneer of habit which must 
be at once respected and dis- 
regarded. He knows that to get 
results he must cut through that 
veneer to the more vital human 
desires and interests underneath. 
This takes real skill and a broad 





DOCTORS LIKE TO BE TALKED TO AS 
HUMAN BEINGS AS WELL AS SCIENTISTS 


knowledge of human nature as well 
as a thorough acquaintance with 
physicians and dentists as a class. 

The shortest path to a man’s 
interests is through his emotions. 
This applies to the selling of mer- 
chandise as well as to other things. 

With this thought in mind, the 
Wm. S. Merrell Company makes 
a determined effort to keep away 
as far as possible from the strictly 
technical or intellectual in its ad- 
vertising. We try to put into every 
presentation something of human 
interest that is reasonably sure to 
appeal to the personality beneath 
every professional veneer. 

An instance of how we do this 
is shown in our current campaign 
in behalf of Lacricin. This is a ‘ 
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More Than 
200,000 
Daily 
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More Than 
440,000 


Sunday 














5c. DAILY 


Jury 5, 1928 


10c. SUNDAY 





EXAMINER COOKING SCHOOL 
BOOSTS “MONARCH” DEMAND 


Bic Cuicaco CoMPANY 
Laups Co-OPpERATION 


\ HAT can we add to this let- 

ter from Reid Murdoch & 
Co., as indicative of the role the 
Los Angeles Examiner plays in 
getting more business in its mar- 
ket for FOOD ADVERTISERS: 

“Thanks for the notices we re- 
ceive almost daily from your 
Cooking School showing the con- 
tinued interest and co-operation 
given. Your method of linking up 
the Cooking School demonstrations 
with famous chefs is certainly a 
step ahead of the usual cooking 
school procedure, and the demon- 
strations given with Monarch 
Coffee, Cocoa, and Canned Foods 
have shown concrete results in a 
consistently growing demand for 
Monarch Quality through the Los 
Angeles area. 

“Altogether the results from our 
1927 campaign in the Los Angeles 
Examiner have been most gratify- 
ing, and the co-operation extended 
by your staff there, your repre- 
sentatives here, -and through the 
medium of your cooking school has 
at all times been cordial and ef- 
fective. 

“Perhaps the best expression of ap- 
preciation we can offer is to say that we 
have just placed an order through our 


agency for a 1928 campaign in the Los 
Angeles Examiner.” 





EXcLusive STORE 
To Bump New 
HoME IN WILSHIRE 


J J. HAGGARTY’S New York 
* Store, whose clientele in 
Los Angeles is almost entirely 
made uP of the city’s more dis- 
criminating and prosperous ele- 
ment, is soon to have a second 
home in the heart of the Wil- 
shire District, first in purchas- 
ing power in the Western — 
olis, The plan is to 
closer contact with the city’s 
-top-layer families, whose patron- 
age has built the New York 
Store into one of Los Angeles’ 
most exclusive establishments. 
A 18-story building to house 
the new home will be erected 
soon on property leased for 
years at an aggregate rental of 
nearly $6,000,000. 
Approximately 95% of the New 
York Store’s advertising appears 
in the Los An > a Examiner, and 
has for year 











GoopYEAR CHIEF SEES 


Great Future For L. A. 


NDUSTRIAL developments as large 

and three times as rapid as those of 
any other city on the continent were 
predicted for Los Angeles recently by 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the Sieber- 
ling Rubber Company, Akron, and 
founder of the Goodyear Company. 
“Watch Los Angeles grow,” he said. 
“From now on industry will increase 
there. Already the city dominates the 
rubber field on the coast and there is no 
limit to its possibilities.” 





Los Angeles—from the Hills of Hollywood 





Preston Duncan Photo 
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new product of ours which we call 
“milk of castor oil,” it being a 
milky emulsion containing 80 per 
cent of the oil. It tastes like 
whipped cream and gets clear away 
from the classic objections that 
have surrounded castor oil since 
the days of our youth. 

To get Lacricin properly on the 
market in the shortest possible 
time we had to promote it simul- 
taneously to physicians and drug- 
gists—also, to an extent, among 
hospitals and nurses. 

As showing the human interest 
way in which we did the adver- 
tising job, let me quote here in full 
a form letter which we sent to a 
long list of doctors. The letter 
follows: 


There’s nothing else takes the place 
of it, yet, you hate to prescribe it, be- 
cause the horrible taste has become 
classic. 

And that is—old fashioned castor oil! 

And now we announce Lacricin—a 
real solution of the castor oil problem, 
because it is castor oil without the taste. 

We call it “milk of castor oil,” for 
it is a milky emulsion containing 80 per 
cent of the oil. 

This is not just the castor oil dis- 
guised with avor or covered with 
aromatics. 

For the first time in the history of 
pharmacy, there is actually a castor oil 
without any objectionable taste. 

Lacricin, “milk of castor oil’’ tastes 
like whipped cream. You cannot tell 
by the taste what it actually is. 

Lacricin eliminates the “overhead” on 
the old fashioned castor oil. By “over- 
head” we mean the nickels, dimes and 
lollypops the children had to get to 
swallow a dose of it; the orange juice 
and the other camouflage that adults use 
to force it down their throats. 

That’s all that need to be said about 
Lacricin. The rest is the taste. 

Fill out this card, and send it to us 
by return mail, and we will send you 
without charge an original bottle of 
Lacricin. 

Taste it, yourself, Doctor. Have your 
“fussiest” patient taste it. Don’t tell 
him what it is, and he will never guess 
that it is castor oil. 

A dose of Lacricin is the same as a 
dose of castor oil. 


On thé return postcard was this 
wording : 


“Gentlemen: I am skeptical but would 
like to be shown. Send me, without 
charge, a bottle of your Lacricin ‘milk 
of castor oil.’” 


The outstanding feature of this 
letter is -the emphasis upon the 
“overhead” charge that goes with 
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the administration of old-fashioned 
castor oil. Here is unquestionably 
an intensely human feature. Who 
has not, at some time or other in 
his existence, been bribed, begged 
or forced to take castor oil? The 
most dignified physician can quickly 
look back into his own experience 
and remember that this was the 
case with him, to say nothing of 
his struggles with his younger pa- 
tients. 

The “overhead” feature seems 
so good and so true to life that we 
made it the central thought of our 
presentation of the new product 
to druggists and to all others whom 
we wish to reach. 

As showing how we did this it 
will perhaps be interesting to note 
the accompanying illustrations of 
advertisements we ran in a list of 
technical journals going to physi- 
cians, registered nurses and _ hos- 
pitals. 

Dignified? Quite the opposite. 

But I venture to assert that our 
story, told in our advertising, gets 
practically a universal reading. [| 
am equally sure that if Lacricin 
had been launched in a_ cold- 
blooded, scientific way—as might 
be expected in a campaign emanat- 
ing from an old conservative or- 
ganization, such as ours, and ad- 
dressed to a high type of profes- 
sional men—the reading would 
not have been nearly so general. 
Neither would the results have 
been so quick and _ satisfactory. 

Since entering into this Lacricin 
campaign I have been interested in 
trying to find other examples of 
advertising copy addressed to pro- 
fessional men which carry out 
something of the same idea. Per- 
haps I have been seeking for moral 
support even though I have been 
thoroughly convinced that we are 
right and have been satisfied with 
the business gained. I am pleased 
to find that the idea of talking 
to physicians as human beings is 
spreading. In the catalog issued 
by a prominent mail-order firm 
selling surgical supplies I see some 
copy which seems to be going a 
long way in the right direction. 

On one page is a photograph of 
some attractive wicker reception 
room furniture. The copy, instead 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


0 


In San Francisco .. . 


Time has handed down 
the final decision on 
Examiner Advertising 


With The Examiner, adver- 
tising leadership has been 
combined with circulation 
leadership for more than 
30 years. Thus both adver- 
tisers and readers have had 
a full generation in which to 
check performance against 
promise—and advertisers, 
at least, will seldom continue 
to risk their advertising 
dollars over that period of 
time without commensurate 
results. 


San Grancisco Bxaminert 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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The addition of the New York Sunday News 
Rotogravure to any general magazine list will 
strengthen that list by supplying a concentration of 
circulation where population is most concentrated 
—in the New York Metropolitan zone. The Sunday 
News Roto has an approximate 1,500,000 circu- 
lation; 58% in New York City; 17% in New York 
suburbs; and 20% within the outside 200 mile 
zone. And News Roto can be bought at $2800 a 
page if you place your contract soon! 
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MEMO. 
to summer time space buyers 
working on winter lists— 


THE &@ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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of emphasizing the excellence of 
the furniture or talking of the low 
price, conveys the information, 
“this is the set physicians are buy- 
ing.” Under the picture it is de- 
clared that “a handsome reception 
room impresses your patient.” We 
have here an appeal to two distinct 
emotions which every physician 
possesses—if he is human. It is 
characteristic of the average indi- 
vidual to accept the judgment of 
others who are successful, and a 
physician who contemplates pur- 
chasing reception room furniture 
has his eye on the future and a 
larger success. Hence he wants to 
buy the furniture that other phy- 
sicians are buying. He also wants 
to create a favorable first impres- 
sion when a prospective patient 
enters his office. 

In some ways, copy of this kind 
may seem to convey almost a 
school boy appeal. Some adver- 
tisers might fear to give mortal 
offense to high-class professional 
men by bringing forward the busi- 
ness angle so sharply as is done 
here or that is brought out even 
more emphatically in another ad- 
vertisement in which the physician 
is urged to be big and not to lack 
“a proper office outfit.” The ex- 
perienced advertiser who really 
knows his customers has no fear 
of the kind. Nobody needs to tell 
him that doctors are human beings 
first and professional men after- 
wards. Once the office door closes 
and the physician is alone he drops 
his dignified air and becomes sim- 
ply himself. It is then that he 
opens his mail or his medical jour- 
nal, and it is the bit of advertising 
copy which reasonably forgets 
technical language and gets down 
to the basis of human impulses that 
is most likely to claim his attention. 

It is a fact also that the biggest 
and most prominent physicians in 
the country are the most human 
of all. Success in their cases seems 
to have the effect of causing them 
to be truly and naturally dignified 
without any artificial veneer. Hu- 
man interest advertising appeals to 
these men just as strongly as to 
the beginners in the profession. 

In advertising to the professional 
man it is best to appeal to his 
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human side—to picture the little 
romanticisms of his daily life, to 
remember that basically he is just 
like the man who is trying to sell 
him something. While he is neces- 
sarily alert to the technical side of 
his calling, his mind nevertheless 
yearns for the less ponderous and 
the recreational. This is why the 
copy writer should select his words 
so as to appeal to the emotions of 
his reader—both fundamental and 
transient. Then he has a sure way 
to reach the professional man’s 
intellect. 


“The Best Source of Informa- 


. , 
tion on Sales Methods’ 
M. J. WaRNER Compan, Inc. 
New York, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On certain products manufactured by 
our mills, we have the need of ing 
wider afield in our distribution. ith 
that in mind, addressed a letter to 
the Department of Commerce, inquiring 
as to whether they could tell me where 
I could learn something of the indus- 
tries that use “premium” merchandise 
or concerns that deal in that class of 
goods, catering to these individual en- 
a. 

esponding to my communication, 
Edward T. Pickard, Chief of the Tex- 
tile Division, mentioned your publica- 
tion, adding that the “editor of that 
publication is undoubtedly the best 
source of information in America on 
sales methods.” 

I would appreciate any helpfulness 
you could give me, and for which I 
thank o-*. in advance. 

. J. Warner Company, 
M. . Warner, 
President. 


A. M. Carey Joins Carter 
Agency 


Arthur M. Carey, recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Percival K. Frowert Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, has become as- 
sociated with The Carter Advertising 
Agency, of that city. He previously 
had been with International Studio. 


“Life” Appoints Wheeler & 
Wildes, Inc. 


New York, has appointed 
Wheeler & Wildes, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, Boston, as its New En- 
gland advertising representative. 


Life, 


New Account for World 
Wide Agency 


The Jaeger Company, Inc., woolen 
apparel, has appointed the World Wide 
Advertising Corporation, New York, as 
advertising counsel. 




















M ONEY crops—that’s what the farmer must have 


if he is to buy your goods. Money crops that are steady 


each month in the year, not crops which provide a few 
months of prosperity and a much longer period of 
poverty. 

In the “Heart” Section formed by the great natural 
prairie-plateau of the Middle West feed is cheap. Half 
the nation’s poultry is owned by these “Heart” Section 
farmers who, in numbers, are only one-third of our 
total farmers. Over half of the milk cows are owned 


by these same “Heart” Section farmers. 

















A ND to pile on proofs these farmers also own more 


than half of all values in farm buildings, farm imple- 
ments and machinery, automobiles, tractors and tele- 
phones. They are the richest farmers in the world. 

In the poorest month in an average year the “Heart” 
Section farmer gets 7% of his yearly income. In the 
best month he gets 10%. There are no periods of flush 
money alternating with long intervals of poverty. You 
can advertise successfully any month in the year in 
the “Heart” with assurance that the farmer has money 


to spend. 








UCCESSFUL Farming definitely and designedly 
places 77% of its 1,022,048 circulation in the 
“Heart” Section. And the fact that it renews 

41% of its subscribers each year, without premiums 
or other inducements, is evidence of its leadership — 
of the attention with which it is read. It is used as a 
text book in 50,000 “Heart” Section country schools 
serving a million farm children. It reaches men and 
women equally. A recent investigation of 4,000 
“Heart” Section farmers’ wives shows that about 80% 
are regular readers of Successful Farming. 

You can’t reach the richest farmers in the United 
States by buying farm paper circulation solely on a 
quantity basis. 

And if you consider leadership where the farmer is 
a leader you cannot place Successful Farming any- 


where except at the top of your farm paper list. 


Successful 
Farming 


MORE THAN A MILLION CIRCULATION 








An Idea Plus Romance as a Copy 
Formula 


An Examination of Current Advertising Indicates This to Be a Formula 
Which Is Gaining in Popularity 


By Roy Dickinson 


OMETIMES in a copy discus- 
S sion which deals with syntax, 
construction, style, the careful se- 
lection of words and similar dis- 
tressing things relating to English 
as she is spoke, it is difficult not 
to overlook one or two fundamen- 
tals. Copy is first of all the out- 
come of a selling idea. Without 
wishing to make a didactic state- 
ment, it is probably safe for me 
to say that without a sound idea, 
any copy degenerates into a mere 
pile of words, vague, loose and un- 
convincing. 

The acres of applesauce which 
one can find without too much dif- 
ficulty in some present advertising 
results not so much from loose 
construction or careless syntax as 
from the want of a basic theme. 


Good copy usually flows out of a 
good idea and all the snappy words 
and careful syntax in the world 


won't change that truth. Ideas are 
scarce and for that reason good- 
sounding copy is often used to 
cover their lack. 

Another fundamental about copy 
seems to me to be this: a good 
fast start is required. Charley 
Paddock and the young man who 
recently beat him can tell how im- 
portant it is in a short dash to get 
away at the crack of the pistol. 
The time it takes to break the tape 
depends to a very large degree 
upon how well the first few yards 
are covered. The average adver- 
tisement is a short dash. It must 
get and hold the reader’s atten- 
tion when he is in the skimming 
mood. If the first few sentences 
read like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or a page from the Con- 
gressional Record, their syntax and 
construction may be ever so per- 
fect but they won’t reach the finish 
line. 

(nother fundamental of good 
copy, it seems to me, is that it 
be what the other person wants to 


read, not what the writer wants to 
say. It must reflect the'reader’s pride 
of ownership rather than the manu- 
facturer’s pride of manufacture. 

Human emotions are simple and 
copy to accomplish my last point 
must be simple and clear and— 
this is most important—must have 
zip and romance. Very little copy 
is written for a limited highbrow 
audience. That sort of copy can 
have rules and syntax of its own. 
But copy for the masses does have 
to compete for attention with the 
reading material in the newspaper 
or magazine in which it appears. 
It must make its claim to be read 
by having reader interest. And 
the masses of readers, as shown by 
the books they read, the publica- 
tions they swear by and the movies 
and plays they make profitable, like 
action, zip and romance. 

Let us see now how our copy 
formula reads. 

Get a good selling idea, with zip, 
romance and action in it. Get a 
quick start and go somewhere. 


NOT PERFECT BUT GOOD 


Not a perfect formula by any 
means, but as good as most and 
with much common sense to com- 
mend it. And it is a formula 
which is gaining steadily in popu- 
larity. The extravaganza of su- 
perlatives and high sounds which 
assailed us recently is, I believe 
from an examination of present 
advertising to the masses, being 
supplanted by the sort of copy I 
have outlined. One is able to dis- 
cover many good examples. The 
dash of romance added to the idea 
is winning many adherents. 

Look at the recent Duco page, 
with its headline, “When the Cir- 
cus Comes to Town with a Flash 
of Red and Gold.” The growing 
use of color which adds interest to 
our lives is the basic idea. The 
copy starts thus: 
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Up from the edge of town, borne on 
the early morning wind, comes the trum- 
peting of an elephant. And a few min- 
utes later a mysterious caravan moves 
up out of the darkness with a vi 
of hoofs and a flash of red and golc 

Slowly the procession maneuvers across 
the meadow. Voices shout whips 
crack; animals crouch in the darkest 
corners of their cages. And hardly has 
the last band wagon appeared than the 
big top is run up, and the circus has 
come to town. 

All the world loves a_ circus, the 
glamor, the romance, the blazing, flash- 
ing color. Color, even in the world of 
make believe, is close to the heart of 
America. 

And today when we 
the radiant reds and yellows of the 
circus, or cool greens and blues, we 
think of the product which bas made 
possible lasting color and has given 
to the world an infinite variety of 
shades. 


think of color, 


The Eveready Flashlight shows, 
in miniature, illustrations of five 
practical uses for indoors and out, 
all tied up with the thought in 
the main copy that any one misstep 
or accident due to the lack of a 
flashlight is mare than enough to 
offset the small comparative cost 
of the flashlight habit. The copy 
says: 

One ambushed mudhole may cost 
enough in cleaners’ bills to supply the 
whole family with flashlights. A single 
misstep in the dark and an unfortunate 
accident may be your reminder that the 
flashlight habit is the first chapter in 
the Safety First Book. ; 

Take an Eveready Flashlight along 
with you on your vacation. It’s a 
mighty helpful guide on a dark country 
road at night. Helps out, too, in a 
hundred ways around summer hotels 
where electric lights aren’t any too 
plentiful. And every camper knows how 
necessary a flashlight is after dark in a 
tent, out boating, or on a hike. 


The ideas which result 
house-to-house research 
consumers have often been made 
the basis for advertising cam- 
paigns. It is usual in such cases 
to give in the copy merely the net 
of the ideas which have been gar- 
nered with no mention of the in- 
vestigation itself. The following 
advertisement of the Procter & 
Gamble Company for P and G 
laundry soap seems to offer an 
excellent example of copy which 
flows from an idea, gets off to a 
quick start and also mixes more 
than a dash of human interest. 
Its headline is “‘Here’s something 
new, thought Bobby . . . and an- 


from a 
among 
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other romper was ready for the 
wash.” . The copy starts thus: 


Not so long ago in a quiet Ohio town 
we found a dear little house with 
perky pink geraniums in the wi 
boxes and such ruffly curtains up 
and down that we decided to ask 
questions about soap at that house 

“Laundry soap?” echoed the p:etty 
young woman who welcomed us. “| 
use P and G. You see I have a very 
little boy who is very hard on rompers,” 

“Is he at the crawling age?” we 
inquired. 

“Much worse,” she smiled wit 
little shake of her head. “Tle’s 
years old and into everything. 

I’m baking he'll tip the jam on 
clothes, or when I come from the 
phone, I find he’s been playing with the 
ashes from the fireplace. I wash 
pers every day to keep up with hin 

“Perky pink geraniums” and 
“ruffly curtains” are incidentally 
good word choices. The whole 
advertisement offers the thought 
that when the idea is predominant 
in the writer’s mood and when he 
has a clear picture of his facts, 
the right words follow almost as 
a matter of course. 

Then observe how in the follow- 
ing Congoleum-Nairn  advertise- 
ment, the writer lets the ideas of 
color, durability and utility flow 
from the end of his pencil, and 
how it leads him into romantic 
words and phrases like “dull brown 
boards” and a “spanking breeze.” 

A bright, cheerful rug can add 
much charm to your summer porch! 
Instead of dull brown boards, why 
a cheery bit of color—something 
harmonize with swing and awnings 
carry the gaiety of nature right to ) 
very door? 

But a porch floor covering must 
practical and inexpensive as well 
pretty. That’s the very reason y< 
like Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug: 

Sudden showers may beat in u 
them without the slightest harm to 
smooth, water-proof surface. The 
never fades their cheerful colors. E 
a spanking breeze never rufiles t! 
edges. Tracked-in sand or mud, d 
ping bathing suits, spilled things 
Gold Seal Rugs are impervious to tl! 
all. 

And durable! 
the Multicote process, 
in genuine ““Congoleum” 
builds sturdiness and 
through the heavy 

What a joy indoors, too! A _ per 
keynote for any decorative scheme . 
and the easiest thing in the world 
keep spotlessly clean. Just a few 1 
ments with a damp mop does the tri 

Beautiful patterns in wide vari 

creations of world-famous artis‘s, 


For they are made 
used exclusiv 

a process t 
long life right 
pattern. 
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Income Taxes 


Tell 
Los Angeles 
Advertisers 


] 

| What 
| 

| 

| 
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rT.HE LOS ANGELES 

shopping area files 3% 
of all income tax returns 
in the United States —a 
greater per capita number 
than any other important 
shoppmg area in America, 
or more than the combined 
shopping areas of Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, al- 
though each of the latter 
approximately equals the 
Los Angeles area in popu- 
lation. 


MONG the 70 largest 
shopping areas in the 
country, all but three show 
a higher per capita income 
tax ratingforthe city proper 
than for the surround- 
ing retail zone. Of these 
three exceptions Los Ange- 
les is the striking example. 


Eastern Representative ; 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
160 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York 


INK 


In per capita number of 
income tax returns, Los 
Angeles’ adjacent retail 
zone rates 64% higher 
than the city proper. 


OW the Los Angeles 

Times dovetails into 
these conditions, and why 
as a consequence it has be- 
come the greatest business- 
producing force in Los 
Angeles, is shown by the 
following: 


The Times not only goes 
to the homes of tax payers 
living in the city proper, 
covering many city sec- 
tions with almost house- 
to-house regularity; but in 
addition goes to the homes 
of tax payers throughout 
the rich adjacent retail 
zone where street sales do 
not penetrate. 

For the month of May, 
1928, Times advertising 
reached the large total of 
2,057,930 agate lines. It 
exceeded the combined 
totals of the other two 
Los Angeles morning 
newspapers by 164,346 
agate lines, and amounted 
to 48% more than was 
printed by the largest local 
afternoon newspaper. 


Pacific Coast Representative ; 
R. J. Bidwell Company 
742 Market St. Wh te Henry Stuart Bldg. 
San Francisco Seattle 
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latest trends in floor- 


embodying the 
Sizes up to 9 x 15 


covering design. 
feet. 

Remember the Gold Seal guarantee on 
the face of the rug identifies genuine 
“Congoleum.” 


The man who is told to write 
for the season of weddings and 
tell that the product he is writing 
about is good for use as a wedding 
gift has a most difficult task. For 
the same subject has been assigned 
to the men who write about roof- 
ing, paint, stained shingles, vacuum 
cleaners and hot water heaters. 
But it seems to me the Fostoria 
Glass Company put out a good job 
based on one idea in its recent 
copy which said in part: 


If you are wondering what to give 
someone for a wedding present, or i 
you ever expect to be confronted with 
that question, consider Fostoria. 

The smallest piece of Fostcria is a 
joyful gift, alive with color and light 

. « The shifting shadows of a day 
create new effects in this lovely glass 
before your delighted eyes. Yet the 
glancing magic of Fostoria is change- 
less. . . More practically speaking, 
is a gift “worthy to become an heirloom. 
Goblets, glasses, plates, bowls, charming 
in themselves, are doubly precious when 
they are associated with memories of 
family and friends. Fostoria is a pos- 
session rightfully treasured. You see 
unmistakably its genuine beauty. And 
the excellence onl quality of this fine 
modern American P are guaranteed 
by the Fostoria label. 

Your gift of Fcestoria may be simply 
a flower bowl, or several flower bowls, 
etc. 


The Ford Motor Company is 
doing a great job in dealing with 
an idea and adding to it action 
words which lead the reader along. 
Note the touch of suspense in the 
first few paragraphs of the fol- 
lowing copy which gets off to a 
fine, fast start: 


When a shipping clerk tosses a new 
stencil to his assistant and says casually, 
“Mark that one for the Air!” 

When the general sales manager 
frenziedly phones the routing clerk and 
asks how he can get sam - & to Mil- 
waukee by the next ine, and the 
routing clerk says calmly, “That’s all 
right, sir; we'll put ’em in the Air!” 

When the chief engineer turns apo- 
plectic at a telegram from Dallas sayin 
the power plant must shut down unti 
a small part can be sent from the fac- 
tory, and his secretary promptly sug- 
gests, “Why don’t we send one tonight 
by Air Mail?” 

Then you will know that aviatioh is 
an accepted tool of industry! But that 
time has already come! For these 
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humble portents are every-day occur. 
rences in the routine of successfy| 
business! 


Modern advertising copy js 
growing better, in this writer's 
opinion. Its writers are coming 
more and more to deal with sim. 
ple ideas based upon fundamental 
human impulses, written in a style 
which attracts the reader, just as 
a simple, well written paragraph 
attracts him in the magazine story, 
the newspaper account, the sub- 
title on the movie screen. Ac. 
counts of conventions, athletic 
events, and news of the day have 
taken on more color and pep than 
a few years ago. Many of the 
most successful movies have given 
up the smart aleck, cheap sub-title 
and substituted an idea which is 
described in colorful and romantic 
words. Adventure, color and ro- 
mance are taking their place in the 
best sellers among books and maga- 
zines in place of the ultra-realistic 
stories of a few years ago. 

This change in the character of 
the words being written by the 
men who appeal to the great 
masses, is, in my opinion, being 
reflected in the advertising pages. 

The selling idea which jumps 
into a quick start and adds a dash 
of romance to lift it out of the 
humdrum run of mere masses of 
self-conscious and overworked ob- 
vious words, is my personal choice 
for the sort of copy which has 
the best chance of securing a hear- 
ing. 

And the advertising pages offer 
a sufficient number of examples to 
make me believe my pet formula 
is growing fast in popularity. 


New Account for Weston Hill 


The Keenan Structural Slate Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa., manufacturer of Al- 
bion roofing slate, natural slate black- 
boards and slate for structural purposes, 
has appointed Weston Hill, New York. 
advertising, to direct its advert’sing 
account. Business papers and direct 
mail are being used. 


Appoints Weaver, Stewart 
Company 


Courier has ap 
Stewart Company, 
as na 


The Urbana, IIL, 
pointed the Weaver, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, 
tional advertising representative. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., July 5th, 1928. The mines 
of Arizona produced gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc valued at $100,027,100.00 during the year 
1927, according to figures by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Of this total $90,511,600 was 
copper. Arizona produces 42% of all the copper 
mined in the United States and one-fourth of all 
the world copper supply comes from this state. 
The mining payroll: in 1927 was $50,000,000. 
Better copper prices and improved mining con- 
ditions will increase the mineral production for 
Arizona during 1928. 


IEADER FIRST) 


SERVICE TO ITS 
COMMUNITY & STATE The Arizona Republi- 


SERVICE TOITS veo Be 
ADVERTISERS ALL Souitigrtandl ier 
THE TIME ca be fa 
THE REWARD ALWAYS = str fu 4 
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What des lo 
Sunda 


By AD VISOR 





The salesmanager’s opinion was challenged} 
branch manager. An investigation follo 
which resulted in a change in advertising pl: 


66 \ , J coverage in Iowa with 
E'REgoingtorun using The Des Mo 
this campaign in the lead- Sunday Register. 


ing Sunday papers in Chi- So to settle the a 
cago, Minneapolis, Kan- nent the salesmang? “ 
sas City and Omaha,” said j 


the salesmanager. “It will got together the I 

be a big help to you in circulation figures of 7 ¢ 

Iowa, John. metropolitan Sunf- 
“Can't say thatit will,” 

replied John, the Iowa 

branch manager. “You 

won't get any: sort of 


. 


ef The Des Moines Register and Tribune is the back- | 


bone of a successful advertising campaign in Iowa. } 
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ane are 99 Counties in 


B! counties The Des 
es Sunday Register 
bminated [the shaded 
ory]. 


counties the largest 
ago Sunday newspaper 
the leader [white terri- 
in Eastern Iowa]. 


In 5 counties the leading 
Omaha Sunday newspaper 
ranked first [the white sec- 
tion in Southwestern 
Towa]. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis 
Sunday newspapers have 
very limited circulation in 
Iowa and do not lead in a 
single county. 


Needless to say the salesmanager was convinced 
wired his agency to add Des Moines to their A list. 
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WELL HIT AND A CLEAN KILL 


The bright July sunlight is flooding the distant hay 
meadow where a grizzled buck woodchuck browses 
contentedly among the clover. Then suddenly, from 
behind the old rail fence that borders the apple 
orchard, comes the sharp crack of a high-power rifle. 
Br’er woodchuck rolls over and lies still—plugged at 
the very entrance to his burrow. 


It is safe to say that more high-power loads are fired 
at chucks than at deer or moose. And because 
FOREST AND STREAM contains much of interest 
to both small- and big-game hunters as well as anglers, 
one hundred thousand outdoorsmen read every issue. 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. 


W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 2320 Mar Vista, Pasadena 








Don’t Dump All Letters of Inquiry 
into One Hopper 


It Pays to Give Some of the Letters a Little Personal Attention 


By S. Roland Hall 


ECENTLY I, as an advertis- 

ing agent seeking business 
that I can handle to advantage, 
solicited some 250 concerns mak- 
ing things that can be used by 
farm folks and those living in the 
smaller towns. 

My message was as clear as I 
knew how to make it. I courted 
an opportunity to help these con- 
cerns in their selling programs. 

In six cases out of the 250 the 
nature of my message was over- 
looked entirely and my solicitation 
went into the morning hopper of 
inquiries to be handled as a pro- 
spective user of the concern’s 
goods. Only this morning a sales 
representative came from a dis- 
tance of forty miles to sell me a 
milking machine. I had previ- 
ously received some letters from 
this advertiser, apparentiy the 
usual letters: that he employs in 
answering the general run of in- 
quiries. 

Said representative, 
after explaining that I owned 
neither cows nor goats: “Did 
your house really tell you that I 
was a prospective buyer of one of 
your milking machines?” 

“This is what I got,” was his 
reply, and he pulled out the usual 
type of reference card, directing 
him to call on me. Evidently the 
head of the “sales” 
the concern paid no attention to 
the nature of my inquiry. Per- 
haps a request for a contribution 
for an orphans’ asylum would 
have been handled in the same 
sloppy fashion. 

The sales representative took 
my explanation in good nature 
and said it was only one of many 
cases where his visit was a pure 
wild-goose chase. 

I suggested that he tell the 
folks at the home office that it 
wouldn’t be a bad plan for some- 
one actually to read the mail be- 
fore turning loose a follow-up 


I to this 


department of - 
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system. “If it will be of any 
comfort to them,” I added, “tell 
them that five other manufacturers 
handled my inquiry in the same 
slip-shod fashion.” 

Now and then I wonder why 
traveling sales representatives and 
dealers are so lukewarm about the 
value of inquiries. I begin to 
discern some of the reasons. A 
certain proportion of idle inquiries 
cannot be avoided, but surely—in 
this day of the high cost of selling 
—a little judgment would be a 
good investment. 

As another example I reproduce 
a letter (with names changed) 
used by a manitfacturer of fine 
canoes. This letter came in re- 
sponse to an inquiry about a 
safety, or sponson model, type of 
canoe, with air chambers along 
the gunwales that would make tip- 
ping almost impossible. The in- 
quirer wrote that he wanted a 
boat that would be useful for 
fishing as well as for pleasure 
paddling. Here is the reply he 
received : 


We are in receipt of your esteemed 
inquiry for a canoe and take pleasure 
in sending you our latest catal in 
which you will find described all of 
our many models, a style suitable for 
each and every need and taste. 

All the S Canoes are absolutely 
of the highest grade of material and 
workmanship and are fully guaranteed 
by both us and our dealers. They have 
special features that are not matched 
bv any other manufacturers in our line. 
We feel confident that a S will 
meet your need most satisfactorily. 

Our nearest dealers, the Jones & 
Smith Hardware Co., of Blankville. 
carry a line of our models. We would 
suggest that you pay them a call at 
your earliest convenience. 

Thanking you for your inquiry and 
trusting that you will get in touch 
with us or our dealers whenever we 
can be of service, we remain, 

Truly yours, 
— Mfg. Company. 


» 


This letter suggests a large 
hopper alongside of the sales 
manager’s desk into which all in- 
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quiries are poured. In the first 
place, it has all of the usual trite- 
ness of printed follow-ups. There 
is absolutely no reference to the 
inquirer’s peculiar needs. For all 
the letter suggests, the inquirer 
might have asked for a canoe suit- 
able for flying to the moon. 

I hold that, in a letter of this 
kind, the sales correspondent 
should point out the page of the 
catalog on which is described the 
sort of canoe that would fill the 
bill. Possibly the inquirer can 
find the right page. Even so, 
some slight consideration of his 
needs or desires would indicate 
personal attention. Why not in a 
case of this kind, where the sales 
unit may run from $75 to $125? 
Of course I am not contending 
that even this small amount of 
personal attention can be given to 
inquiries about a shaving cream 
or an Eversharp pencil. In this 
canoe letter a personal signature 
—that of the sales manager, the 
secretary of the company or some- 
one else—would be a valuable ad- 
dition to the company signature. 

If the dealer can very likely 
show the inquirer the special 
model he has asked about, that 
fact should be set forth. 

Finally, this letter does nothing 
to increase the inquirer’s enthusi- 
asm about owning a fine canoe. 
Maybe he is so warmed up on the 
subject that he will buy despite a 
poor letter, but why not whet his 
enthusiasm by a paragraph about 
the solid pleasure to be had from 
a finely designed canoe? 

A few years ago I wrote to two 
manufacturers of envelopes about 
a particular need. Here are the 
two replies I received: 


Dear Sir: 

Replying to your inquiry of the 17, 
would state that at the present time, 
we are not interested in figuring on 
your proposition. 

Thanking you 
we are 


for the opportunity, 
Yours very truly, 


Company. 
Dear Mr. Hall: 

While we appreciate your thought in 
inviting us to quote upon Record En- 
velopes, to which you refer in your 
letter of the 17 imst., we will not 
quote for the reason that we seldom 
manufacture an envelope of this char- 
acter. 

You can buy these to much better 
advantage through the National En, 
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velope Company, 11 Nut Street, (}j. 
cago, who make a specialty of this par. 
ticular kind of envelope. { 
The writer feels sure that Mr. Blip. 
zard, the General Manager, wil! give 
you the proper attention, by mention. 
ing our name and the fact that we hav 
referred you to him. : 
Repeating that we are grateful to you 
for considering us, sal hoping tha 
your future specifications will be ¢. 
rected our way, we remain 1 
Yours aid tr 


"Cs — 


To which house am [I likely tp 
send my next inquiry about er. 
velopes? Right! You are a good 
guesser. 

Of course correspondence meth- 
ods have advanced considerably, 
but he who has contact with a 
good number of advertisers cap- 
not help getting the impression 
that much of important letter 
work is today handled by peopk 
of office-boy ability. There is an 
alarming lack of common sens 
and human interest. There is 
need all along the line for real 
letter-writers. They can do much 
toward lowering the cost of sell- 
ing. 


Alcohol Account to Hazard 
Agency 

_The American Commercial Alcoh 
Corporation, a merger of several alcohol 
———ae and distributing organi- 
zations, with headquarters at New York 
will conduct an advertising campaign 
using business papers and direct mail 
The Hazard Advertising Corporation 
New York, has been appointed to d 
rect this advertising. 


Ashland, Oreg., “Tidings” 
Buys “Register” 

The Ashland, Oreg., Tidings has pur 
chased and absorbed the Ashland Regi 
ter. The Tidings will continue to te 
represented in the national advertising 
field by M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 


Joins Buffalo “Courier- 
Express” 


Harold O’Donnell, formerly with 
display advertising staff of the B 
N. Y., Times, has joined the B 
Courier-Express. 


Appoints Porter Agenc) 


The Lowell Airport Corporation| 
owner of the Lowell Airport, I 
Mass., has appointed The Porter 
poration, Boston advertising agency, 
advertising counsel. 
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This fortunate group 


ings” Have you anything to say to this fortunate group of 200,000 people 
who read the OUTLOOK? 


has pur 78% of them travel in the summer. 
~ poy 33% also travel in the winter. 
_— 82% own automobiles. 
7 76% are men and women who administrate important 
business or official affairs. 
ier- 40% of their children go to private schools and colleges. 
You can reach them through 
wi 


"ie The Outlook 


(at prevailing low rates by reserving your 1929 schedule now) 


ter Cor FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY WM. L. ETTINGER, JR. 
ency, a Publisher-Editor Advertising Mgr. 
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Cranberry Co- 
Operative Has Second 
Largest Year 


Advertising History of the Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange Is 
Reviewed in a Recent Issue of 
“Agricultural Co-operation” — 
Analysis of Advertising Invest- 
ment for Twelve Years. 


NEI sales of the $3,808,794 by 
the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, New York, for the 1927- 
28 season, were the second largest 
in the history of this co-operative 
marketing enterprise. The largest 
business in any one season was 
$3,858,196 for the cranberry crop 
harvested in 1922 and sold during 
the 1922-23 season. 

A recent issue of “Agricultural 
Co-operation” reviews the adver- 
tising history of the Exchange and 
lists the total advertising appro- 
priations over a period of eleven 
years. This tabulation, which ap- 
pears below, also breaks down 
these appropriations into the per- 
centages used for various forms 
of mediums. 

The expenditures for 1926-27 
included $5,511 spent for advertis- 
ing in England and $5,314 for 
losses on cranberry shipments to 
that country. During the 1927-28 
season, $6,435 was expended for 
radio advertising and $2,000 for 
research studies: It is anticipated 
that the Exchange, which will 
continue to advertise, will do so 
more aggressively. In the opinion 
of the management the competi- 
tion of fruits and vegetables now 
being offered during the cranberry 
season makes it necessary to keep 
cranberries well before the public 
eye. 
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Received Just What Was 
Wanted 


Latrp ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Pasapena, CAuiF., JUNE: 27, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I must apologize for not having 
acknowledged receipt of your govd le 
ter dated May 29, in which you gay 
me exactly the information I had asked 
for in a letter dated May 23. 

Having been a_ subscriber of 
Printers’ Ink off and on for the past 
fifteen years, in various parts of the 
country and during the same period 
having been a subscriber to a great 
number of advertising and _ business 
publications, I just want to say | ap. 
preciate Printers’ Ink more than any 
other publication that I have read or 
to which I have subscribed. If any 
thing more can be said I simply can't 
think of the words. 

Previous to this I have asked for 
specific information, and it has a!ways 
arrived promptly and most complete 

Please accept my thanks for the in 
formation contained in your letter of 
May 29, and if at any time I can be 
of any service to you in this “neck of 
the woods,” feel free to let me know. 

Burton Laiap 


Tom Nokes Heads Pennsylvania 


Outdoor Advertisers 

Tom Nokes, of Johnstown, was 
elected president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of Pennsylvania, 
at its annual convention at Clearfield 
Other officers elected were: E. H. Mec 
Kee, Rochester, vice-president; J. Ar 
lington Rees, Scranton, secretary; and 
Max Ludwig, New Castle, treasurer. 

A. Norrington, New Castle; Harry L 
Carey, Williamsport; A. . Bauer, 
Philadelphia; Fred R. Holmes, Kane; 
and H. R. Johnston, Reading, were 
elected as members of the board of di- 
rectors. Carlisle was selected as the 
next convention city. 


Reichardt Cocoa Account to 
H. K. McCann 


The Reichardt Cocoa & Chocolate 
Company, Inc., New York, has placed 
its advertising account with The H. K. 
McCann Company, Inc. 





Average Per Cent 


Barrels Price Cro 
Season Handled per bbl. Handled 
1916-17 279,476 $6.30 51 
1917-18 154,812 10.40 56 
1918-19 209,666 8.89 69 
1919-20 331,032 7.86 69 
1920-21 282,473 10.39 64 
1921-22 244,771 13.54 66 
1922-23 373,315 10.33 66 
1923-24 391,845 7.95 63 
1924-25 360,128 9.96 65 
1925-26 314,083 11.29 57 
1926-27 461,278 7.04 64 
1927-28 288,326 13.17 63 


Per Cent Spent in 


Advg. News- Maga- Retail 
Expense papers zines Service Misc. 
$22,941 es oe e ° 

14,911 ee oe + 

54,199 51 34 8 7 
122,698 69 22 2 j 

77,938 50 27 9 14 

73,564 50 30 3 17 
179,774 68 15 8 9 
194,539 60 17 8 15 

77,784 39 26 10 25 
153,720 42 34 16 8 
222,007 46 25 13 16 
127,340 34 35 14 17 
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Direct Into the Homes 


HE STAR—both Evening and Sunday— 

has the reader interest which attaches to 
a home-delivered paper. Even the farther- 
most points of the Washington Market are 
reached by The Star’s direct delivery service 
every day in the year. 











Thus ONE PAPER covers this trading 
area and its nearly a million people 
COMPLETELY and DEPENDABLY. 


“Facts About Washington,” just issued, 
gives a very comprehensive survey of 
this fertile market. Yours for the asking. 


The Lvening Sar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll . J. EW Luts 








110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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mite American 
Weekly doesn’t 
cover. the country. 
There are ten thou- 
sand townlets that 
never see a copy. 

It has practically no R. F. D. 
delivery. It doesn’t penetrate 
Death Valley, Alaska, or the 
range lands. 

But it bridges the continent 
from coast to coast, in fifteen 
mighty spans, which connect the 
richest and stablest retailing 
areas into a single efficient dis- 
tribution system. 

It restricts its spread to 
America’s spending centers. . 

Its circulation is tucked in the 
“pockets of Uncle Sam’s ready- 
money belt,” where there’s a 
steady wage or a regular income 
behind every reader’s eye. Also 
an available dealer within every 
neighborhood’s reach. 

For the first time, a national 


ax 


medium has surveyed and 
followed a selective route of in- 
fluence, and confined its sales to 
metropolitan communities and 
their rich feeder territory. 

These are the actual “Cities 
of Cibola.” Far richer than any 
mirage of legendary imagination 

with the wealths of medieval 
empires crowded in their tills 
and strong boxes. 

Here’s where finance holds its 
reserves for “rainy days” and 
crises. 

These are the invincible cita- 
dels of prosperity, which panic 
never seizes and depression 
cannot capture. 

American Weeklydom lies 
snug and fast within the safety 
zone of trade and banking. 

Its five and a half million 
families enjoy the highest aver- 
age of pay and suffer the Jow- 
est rate of unemployment. 
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[heir earnings don’t ride on 
_saws with grain harvests and 
nber sales and mining output. 





Their jobs and expenditures, 


ent regulated by gluts and 
ortages. 


They make and expend 

/lions monthly—they live at 
» pitch, change clothes and 
smetics with the fashions, and 
rs with the last models. 


The American Weekly serves 
is public exclusively. 


Its twenty-five-million-reader- 
onsuming-power can compel en- 
trance to more than half the de- 
partment stores, drug stores, and 


and chainstores of the United States. 
In- 
to Most manufacturers able to 
ani attord American Weekly space 
have already secured reasonable 
hes representation for their goods. 
any The pressing problem is to in- 
rion tensify and densify that distribu- 
val tion—to concentrate production 
tills in stable territory — to sell by 
$ its 
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ton, car and train-load, instead 


of case and dozen. 

Red-ink bottles are full of 
deficits from smattered appro- 
priations. 

Steadily rising hotel, travel- 
ing and handling costs protest 
the profit leakage in piking ship- 
ments to Peeweeville and 
Podunk. 

Experienced balance sheets 
aren’t concerned at rates; their 
noses are buried in the cost of 
the follow-up. 

That’s where net figures lie 
—and disclose the truth too. 

The American Weekly sells 
markets, not maybe’s—delivers 
demand, not nibbles. 

It saturates fields where sales- 
men’s jumps are from dlock to 
block, not county to county, 

Its merchants are the nation’s 
pace-makers and discount-takers. 

$16,000 per color page. And 
production records say that the 
price is low. 


MERICAN 


ita- 
reeit Chalene 
add in the World 


A. J. Kobler, Pres. 


lies Read by 5,500,000 families every week 


fe ty 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


lion Branch Offices 
pes WIintTHROP SQUARE 1138 Hanna Bip. 101 Marietta St. Waruictey Bipe. 
y= Boston CLEVELAND ATLANTA CuIcaco 
11-250. Gewerat Morors Bipc. 222 Monapnock Bipc. 753 Bonnie Braz 
TROIT San Francisco Los ANGELES 
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Flexible Circulation 


RIT’S circulation is flexible in the sense 
that it can be used by advertisers in 
varying quantities dependent upon the 


advertiser's individual requirements. 


This is made possible because Grit is published 
in several editions, each circulating in a dif- 
ferent territory. 


Each edition of Grit is identical in makeup, 
general features and departments. The differ- 
ence lies in the handling of the news columns, 
which are written to fit the individual territories. 


: 

f WILLIAMSPORT EDITION— 22,500 
copies completely covering Williams- 

k port, Pa., and its fifty-mile trading area. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDITION—Over 

‘ 130,000 copies covering the small towns 

: 


of Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL EDITION— Over 380,000 
copies in small towns concentrated in 
states east of the Mississippi River: 


The discerning advertiser will immediately see 
the value of Grit’s unique publishing method. 
He will understand that Grit is built for the 
reader; and will appreciate a service that 
enables him to use only the edition of Grit that 
may best fit his particular requirements. 


Detailed information on Grit’s editions and 
rates will be supplied at your request. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Advertising Representatives—THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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Radio Dealers Join in Summer 
Drive 


Newspaper Series Features the News Events to Be Broadcast during 
Summer 


- there is any business which 
has cause to complain of the 
effects of warm weather on its 
sales, it is the radio trade. The 
tuner-in at this season of the year, 
talks of poor reception and a_fall- 
ing off in the quality of the mate- 
rial broadcast. He is less likely to 
keep his set up to par with new 
equipment for these reasons and 
the further fact that he has little 
inclination to spend his time in- 
doors. 

This situation has contributing 
circumstances which do not make 
the lot of the radio dealer any too 
comfortable through the summer 
months. . The thermometer goes 


up and sales go down; that is, they 
go down unless some action is taken 
to pep up public interest in sum- 
mer broadcasting. Here is a task 
which any individual retailer quite 


properly might think is beyond 
what he can spend for promo- 
tional work. On the other hand, if 
he would put aside a small appro- 
priation for the purpose of keep- 
ing alive public interest in radio, 
and fellow dealers in his com- 
munity could be induced to do 
likewise, results might prove as 
surprising. A group of twenty- 
nine radio dealers and eight whole- 
salers of Baltimore are trying such 
a plan. 

With the co-operation of the 
Maryland Radio Board of Trade, 
Inc., enough money has been raised 
to pay for a series of twelve news- 
paper advertisements which are ap- 
pearing over a period of four 
months when aggressive merchan- 
dising is most needed. The series 
consists of three-column copy ap- 
pearing at regular intervals in the 
Baltimore Sun. In length the ad- 
vertisements, starting with about 
seventeen inches, gradually shorten 
in size with each succeeding in- 
sertion. 

The campaign harnesses up the 
news of the day and puts it to 
work in getting the public to sit 


in on the major events scheduled 
to take place through the summer. 
A new president is to be named, 
baseball is holding the center of 
the sporting stage, Tunney is to 
meet Heeney for the heavyweight 
championship, there are opera and 
band concerts, all of these are fea- 
tured and the public is invited to 
call on the radio dealer and learn 
how easy it is to get a first-hand 
hearing of these events as they 
take place. The Republican and 
Democratic conventions are also 
featured. 

No particular make of set is 
mentioned nor is anything said 
about any point other than the 
service radio affords as a reporter 
of timely events. Because it is 
summer does not mean that the 
world sits back in the doldrums 
and neither should the individual 
who wants to keep up to the min- 
ute. Those participating in the 
radio trade campaign feel that if 
they help to keep the individual on 
his toes, they will be keeping their 
businesses out of the list of sum- 
mer prostrations. 

The names and addresses of the 
dealers participating in the cam- 
paign are given in the copy. 
Across the bottom of the page the 
names of the distributors are given 
along with the make of set which 
each handles. The cost of the 
campaign to each participant is 
nominal and, in the case of a dealer 
who regularly advertises, scarcely 
affects his independent effort. 

It is too early to evaluate the 
benefits of the campaign in terms 
of goods sold but the Maryland 
Board of Trade, Inc., is convinced 
that this co-operative advertising 
effort is worth the investment. At 
a very small cost, each subscriber 
has the satisfaction of knowing 
that radio is not being permitted to 
drift away from public conscious- 
ness, that what has been a weak 
point in radio distribution is be- 
ing made a strong sales argument. 
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The 
Proper Copyright 
Symbol 


Francis R. Morison 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I volunteer a suggestion. Very 
frequently you see on printed matter 
what purports to be an evidence of 
copyright in the shape of a ‘‘c’’ within 
a circle. Sometimes this symbol is fol- 
lowed by the word “Copyrighted” and 
the date. I believe a good many of 
your readers would be interested in 
knowing just what symbols or markings 
the Government recognizes as affording 
genuine protection and what its prefer- 
ence is in matters of this sort. A brief 
discussion of the copyright law and of 
what the Government expects in the 
form of conformity to it will, I am 
sure, be very interesting. 

Francis R. Morison 


HE preferences of the Copy- 

right Office with regard to the 
forms of printed notice of copy- 
right are clearly set forth in Copy- 
right Office Bulletin No. 14, en- 
titled “The Copyright Law of the 
United States of America.” Sec- 
tion 18 reads as follows: 


That the notice of copyright required 
by section nine of this act shall con- 
sist either of the word “Copyright” or 
the abbreviation “Copr.,”” accompanied 
by the name of the copyright proprietor, 
and if the work be a printed literary, 
musical, or dramatic work, the notice 
shall include also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publication. 
In the case, however, of copies of works 
specified in subsections (f) to (k), in- 
clusive, of section five of this act, the 
notice may consist of the letter ¢ in- 
closed within a circle, thus: ©, accom- 
panied by the initials, monogram, mark, 
or symbol of the copyright proprietor. 
Provided, That on some accessible por- 
tion of such copies or of the margin, 
back, permanent base, or pedestal, or of 
the ,substance on which such copies 
shall” be mounted, his name shall ap- 
pear. But in the case of works in 
which copyright is subsisting when this 
act shall go into effect, the notice of 
copyright may be either in one of the 
forms prescribed herein or in one of 
those prescribed by the Act of June 
eighteenth, afters hundred and sev- 
enty-four. 


Subsections (f) to (k), inclu- 
sive, of section five, referred to in 
the above-quoted paragraph, enu- 
merate (f) maps; (g) works of 
art; models or designs for works 
of art; (h) reproductions of a 
work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or 
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technical character; (j) photo- 
graphs; (k) prints and pictorial 
illustrations. 

A Patent Office official some 
time ago informed Printers’ [nx 
that a good rule to follow in the 
use of the prescribed forms of 
notices is the following: When to 
print the full copyright notice on 
an artistic creation does not mar 
its appearance, use it. When it 
detracts from its appearance, use 
the encircled C and the proprietor’s 
initials. In the case of an adver- 
tisement, where the advertiser js 


the owner of the copyright and his 
name is signed to the advertise- 
ment, the encircled C is sufficient 
to identify the ownership of the 
copyright—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Start Business Management 
Service 


Williamson & Company is the name 
of a new company which has been in- 
corporated to conduct an advisory and 
ar management service at Oakland, 

alif. 

The officers of the company are: 
President and general manager, P. 
Williamson; vice-president, Ray U. 
Brouillet and secretary-treasurer, Ralph 
C. Smith. 


Form Artographic Corporation 


Frank M. Turner, formerly president, 
and Earl C. Rinearson, formerly sales 
manager of the Knapp Company, New 
York, have organized The Autographic 
Corporation, of Joliet, Ill. This com- 
pany will produce co-operative calen- 
dars and do a general lithographing and 
printing business. Mr. Turner is presi- 
dent. Mr. Rinearson is general sales 
manager. 


Radio Parts Accounts to 
Philip J. Gray Agency 


Silver-Marshall, Inc., and the Lincoln 
Radio Corporation, both of Chicago, 
have appointed the Philip J. Gray Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Newspapers 
and radio magazines will be used for 
both accounts. 


Appoint Joshua B. Powers 


Carteles and Social, both published 
at Havana, Cuba, have appointed Joshua 
Powers, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as sole advertising repr: 
sentative in the United States. 

Carlos Pujol, who has been represent- 
ing these magazines for some years, has 
joined the Joshua B. Powers organiza 
tion. 
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Director . . Windham County Nat’l Bank, Danielson 

Director Killingly Trust Co., Danielson 

Director Cargill Trust Co., Putnam 

Director Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford 

Trustee and Treasurer, Mansfield State Training School 
and Hospital, Mansfield Depot. 

Trustee ... Society for Savings, Hartford 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


Association 


110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


25,499 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 
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The trading area surrounding 
BOSTON is not a part of any larger 
theoretical marketing zone. The 
Boston trading area is a distinct 
entity—the fourth largest in the 
entire country. The population of 
Business Boston numbers more 
than a third of that of New En- 
gland as a whole, so that Boston’s 
buying habits influence to a large 
extent the buying habits of the 
other two-thirds. If the people of 
Boston are responsive to a product, 
the rest of New England will fall 
in line much more readily. 

Boston’s normal population of 
nearly two million poor lives and 
does its —. within fifteen miles 
of Boston’s City Hall. Another 
million lives within an hour’s ride 
from the center of the city. Such 
purchasing power, tremendous in 


itself, is swelled by that of th 
sands of students who come } 
from all over the world, by th 
sands of tourists and tens of th 
sands of vacationists. 

From every standpoint Bost 
offers the advertiser a market 
wonderful possibilities. The m 
is here. The people are here. 
wiolth is here. Yet—advertisi 
in Boston must be planned dif 
ently from the advertising for 
other American city. Boston is¢ 
ferent, and this difference lies 
the fact that the people of Bost 
are divided into two sep 
groups—by sentiment, tradition a 


environment. Experience over tin 


years has proved that advertisi 
campaigns based on a proper rect 











Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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mn of the duplex grouping of the 
ple, write their results on the 
: -— of the ledger—otherwise 
are almost invariably 

ITTEN IN RED. 
t@ithin the trading area from 
h the main business is derived 
h newspaper advertising, there 
o Boston newspaper of out- 
i™ding circulation. This is due 
i@ihe divided status of the people, 
meach of Boston’s four major 
papers serves one or the other 
he two groups. No one news- 
i@r can, or does, serve both. 

ne Boston Herald-Traveler dif- 
from its three contemporaries 
immost every respect. The other 
papers have a similarity of 
and a similarity of appear- 


ance as well. Each satisfies the type 
of reader satisfied by the other two. 

The Herald-Traveler’s readers 
compose the group of greater im- 
portance to the advertiser, for 
it is the group of greater buying 
power. he advertiser in the 
Herald-Traveler buys no waste cir- 
culation. He buys circulation in 
territories where every reader is 
a pro ome customer for every 
kind of merchandise. 

Any advertising campaign plan- 
ning a broad attack upon Boston 
—to reach the entire population— 
should use the advertising columns 
of two newspapers. The Herald- 
Traveler must be one, for no other 
newspaper has influence with 
Herald-Traveler readers. Any one 
of the other three papers will cover 
most of the other group. 


TRAVELER 











For six years the Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Advertising including all 
financial, automobile and publication ad- 


vertising among 


Boston newspapers. 
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Further Discussion on Publishers’ 
Liability for Misleading Copy 


Some Additional Points Are Brought Up Which Warrant Discussion 
at the Conference the Federal Trade Commission Has Called 
for Next October 


*y*HE Federal Trade Commission 
has called a conference of peri- 
lical publishers and a sprinkling 
newspaper publishers and ad- 
rtising agencies to be held in 
New York on October 9. The 
purpose of the conference is to 
encourage the advertising industry 
to work out more effective methods 
of combating misleading advertis- 
ing than are now being employed. 
This conference has been dis- 
cussed in a series of articles* which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
during the last several weeks. Sev- 
eral of these references contained 
letters from publishers, Better 
Business Bureaus, and others com- 
menting on the conference idea 
with particular regard to the pub- 
lisher’s liability for misleading ad- 
vertising. Some additional letters 
A number of 


are printed below. 
them bring out new thoughts which 


call for further discussion when 


the conference is held. 


Lorp & THomas anp LOGAN 
New York 


itor of Printers’ Ink: 

[ am in favor of any and all efforts, 

inconsistent with American princi- 

s of government, for the elimination 

dishonest advertising. But the vol- 
ume of such advertising in this country 
is now relatively so small that it does 
not seem to me to be an evil that need 
give amyone much concern. 

The virtual elimination of dishonest 
advertising from our newspapers and 

gazines during the past twenty-five 

rs has been accomplished by the vig- 

us efforts of publishers to guarantee 

their readers honesty in advertising 

well as in news. 

t has been an enlightened policy of 








“Government to Call Publishers’ 
Conference on Fake Advertising,” June 
7, page “An Open Letter to the 
Chairman of the Trade Commission,” 
June 14, page 25. “The Right to 
Be Let Alone,” June 21, page 190. 
“Trade Commissioner Myers Votes 
against Publishers’ Conference,” June 
1, page 41. “No Government Censor- 
ship of Advertising,” June 28, page 33. 
“Why and How the Better Business 

Movement Started,” June 28, 


self-interest in this as in other phases 
of American business life that has 
brought new and higher standards of 
business ethics. 

The closing of the columns of all de- 
cent publications to fraudulent finan- 
cial advertising is typical. Some years 
ago the get-rich-quick promoter found 
it easy not only to use the United 
States mails but also to advertise his 
wares in the press. He kept the honest 
financial advertiser out of the news- 
papers. As soon as publishers began 
refusing to take his copy, they found 
that a much greater demand for adver- 
tising space developed among legiti- 
mate financial institutions. As a result 
honest financial advertising, of great 
service to the public, now exceeds many 
times the amount of fly-by-night adver- 
tising that used to fill the Sunday 
financial pages. 

Despite the fact that more and more 
publiskers are virtually guaranteeing 
the good faith of their advertising col- 
umns, I doubt whether any greater 
progress would be effected by holding 
publishers generally liable for the pub- 
lication of dishonest advertising. De- 
termination of the truth of an adver- 
tisement usually calls for the service of 
experts. Metropolitan newspapers, 
which rigorously censor all advertising 
offered them, spend large sums of 
money in this work. The great army 
of small publishers, especially of coun- 
try weeklies and small dailies, cannot 
do this. 

Advertising coming through advertis- 
ing agencies of national reputation is 
rightly assumed by publishers to be 
that of reputable business concerns. 
Such advertising is accepted without 
uestion. But much advertising is of- 
ered the country newspapers that does 
not have the cking of established 
agencies. It comes direct from mush 
room concerns trying to make a killing 
before they get caught. It is usually 
“cash with order.” The small pub- 
lisher has no ready means of determin 
ing its good faith. 

good many country publishers 
would be forced out of business if they 
saw the jail doors yawning for them 
every time they received a boxful of 
this advertising plate matter. It is much 
easier for the Government, with its vast 
resources for investigation, to drive 
fraudulent concerns out of business by 
denying them the use of the mails, than 
it is to expect small-town publishers to 
investigate and censor the advertising 
of these concerns. 

Where the Post Office Department 
issues a “fraud order” against a “get- 
rich-quick” or a “‘get-well-quick” con- 
cern, and notifies all publishers of the 
fact, there might be reasonable ground 
for ‘making it illegal for a periodical to 
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publish further advertising of the con- 
cern. 

Considering the reluctance of the 
Government to deny the use of the 
mails to any but the obvious and 
proved offenders, and then only after 
long. and costly investigation, vern- 
ment officers cannot reasonably expect 
the more than 20,000 American pub- 
lishers to pass snap judgment on adver- 
tising offer them, or to hold them 
liable for failure to separate the sheep 
from the goats. 

It is of interest to observe, in this 
connection, that many leading maga- 
zines and newspapers for some years 
have been denying the use of their ad- 
vertising columns to concerns whose 
use of the mails has never been ques- 
tioned. 

Tuomas F. Locan, 
President. 


“Tue Fruit Propucts Journat” 


AND 

“AMERICAN VINEGAR INDUSTRY” 

New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I think that the publishers’ confer- 
ence being called by the Federal Trade 
Commission to curtail the false and 
misleading advertising now appearin 
in many of the periodicals is one o 
the greatest steps that has ever been 
taken in the field of journalism. 

While it is true that other organiza- 
tions have sought to carry out a sim- 
ilar task, I cannot see that much has 
been accomplished. Perhaps if more 
powerful regulatory measures are en- 
forced by the Government there will 
be less fraudulent advertising in va- 
rious publications in the future. 

J PEARMAN, 
Editor. 


“Groceries” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It seems to me that the responsibility 
should rest with the advertiser—just 
as responsibility for a misleading letter 
rests with the writer and not with the 
Government who delivers this letter. 
After all, most publishers are simply an 
economic means of carrying a sales 
message from seller to buyer and are 
a carrier in the same sense that the 
Government is a carrier of direct-mail 


advertising. 
W. F. L. Turtte, 
Executive Vice-President. 


Tue Montcomery ADVERTISER 
Montcomery, ALa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ° 

It would seem to me that the Com- 
mission could get all the information it 
wants on this new idea from the officers 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Inland 
Publishers. 

It seems to me that the general laws 
already existing are abundant to cover 
the harm that can possibly arise from 
misleading advertising. For anybody who 
is damaged in that way the laws of 
most of the States leave the way open 
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for him to sue both the advertiser and 
the newspaper. 

I do not believe that the Federal 
Trade Commission will undertake to 
establish any such system of censoring 
advertising. If it should be done, | 
think the courts would give the news- 
papers relief against it, and if the pro- 
gram was not unconstitutional, Con- 
gress would certainly pass legislation 
that would stop such nonsense. 

There is entirely too great a disposi- 
tion in the country to try to regulate 
everybody and everything. There are 
already too many laws on the books now 
that are non-enforceable and I see no 
common sense in attempting any more 
nonsensical regulations. 

Frank P. Grass 
President. 


Tue Kwnoxvitte “Journav”’ 
KNoOxvILLe, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You have our endorsement of your 
position on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion proposal that publishers shoulder 
legal liability for all misleading adver- 
tising in their publications, 

As you have intelligently shown, no 
reputable publication will accept frau- 
dulent or misleading advertising if it 
is known or believed to be such. I can 
give no better explanation of how I feel 
about this matter than you have set 
forth in Printers’ Inx. 

R. H. Cracerr 
Vice-President. 


“Tue JournaL” 
PortLanp, Orec. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Isn’t the case of untruthful advertis- 
ing parallel to that of a bad check? 
If the check comes back S.F., the 
man who goes to jail is he who wrote 
the check, not the man who accepted 
the check in good faith and passed it 
on with his own endorsement. 

The man who, over his own signa- 
ture, utters an untrue advertisement 
should alone accept full responsibility, 
unless, of course, the publication con- 
— with the advertiser to defraud 
the public. 

Let’s have a law to enforce honest ad 
vertising, a law with teeth in it, but 
let’s not make the innocent publisher 
the victim. Put the blame where it 
belongs—on the advertiser who by his 
untruths harms us all. 

Ratex S. Tuompson, 
Promotion Director. 


Tue Miami “Heravp”’ 
IAMI, Fta. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is extremely difficult to wunder- 
stand how the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion secures authority for its action 
relating to newspaper advertising. 

The act of 1920, which created the 
Commission, was passed in order to 
provide more expeditious methods of 
compelling observance of the anti-trust 
laws. That act, as you know, declared 
“unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce” to be unlawful. 
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Discovered! A Hidden Market 


of a Million 


By R. F. R. HUNtsMan 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


HERE’S a joy in selling 
if the article you are sell- 
ing is sound, and the methods 
employed in selling are sound. 


Where is there a more delight- 
ful occupation than that of 
telling the truth and all the 
truth, about that which you 
have to sell? Then you can 
play the game with a vigor 
that knows no fatigue and a 
zest which brings its own re- 
ward. 


Who but an ardent fisherman 
knows the elation of finding an 
unfrequented stream or lake 
where you pull the big ones 
out because no one realized 
they were there? And who but 
a sportsman can enjoy the 
thrill of locating a flock of 
wild turkeys where everyone 
had told you they just simply 
did not exist? 


For quite a number of years I 
have been having a lot of en- 
joyment in the advertising field 
as well as with rod and gun; 
and I’ve noticed that the men 
who excelled in advertising, 
no matter what branch of it, 
were those who played the 
game straight. 


What have wild turkeys and 
such got to do with the head- 
ing of this article? Well, it’s 
this way: With a good pair of 
eyes and twenty-five years ex- 
perience hunting in New 





R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


York’s markets, maybe I know 
a place or two where the fat 
advertising turkeys haven't 
been hunted out yet. I’m going 
to let you in on the secret of a 
gigantic and well-stocked hunt- 
ing ground where some smart 
advertisers are filling their 
bags regularly in less time than 
it takes in sections where the 
advertising shotguns usually 
bark. 


The Bronx and Upper Man- 
hattan! A market of a Million 
population. Probably the eas- 
iest million in the states to 
reach. But so many adver- 
tisers’ eyes have been focused 
on the whole city that this 
golden section has been some- 
what obscured. 
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Some of my friends have 
asked me why I have become 
so enthusiastic over James 
O’Flaherty’s newspaper “The 
Home News” published for 
the Bronx and Upper Man- 
hattan section of Greater New 
York. I asked them what they 
knew about it, and strange as 
it may seem, most of them 
knew practically nothing about 
the newspaper or the great 
market it covers. 


“Do you know that ‘Jim’ O’Fla- 
herty, one of the founders of 
The Sphinx Club, established 
this paper 21 years ago, and 
that it has grown steadily 
since ?” 

“No.” 


“Do you know it is an ‘A. B. 
C.’ newspaper ?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Would you be surprised to 
learn that its A. B. C. circula- 
tion is 90,792 weekdays and 
96,678 Sundays?” 


“Vou bet I am.” 
“Do you know that in 1927 it 


carried over seven million lines 
of advertising?” 


“IT am astonished to learn 
that.” 

“Do you know that ‘The 
Bronx’ is a Borough and a 


County in itself, with a popu- 
lation of over a million peo- 
ple?” 

“Don’t think I did.” 


“Well, do you realize that there 
is only one daily newspaper 
published in The Bronx—‘The 
Home News’—while in Brook- 
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lyn, for instance, there ar 
four daily papers ?” 
“No, I never thought of that.” 


“Or that ‘The Home News’ 
circulation, Daily and Sunday 
exceeds that of any Brookly: 
newspaper—and by any I mea 
any?” 

“Gosh, I can hardly believe it.’ 


“And do you know that 95 per 
cent of its A. B. C. circulation 
is delivered into the homes of 
subscribers by a regiment of 
734 newsboys ?” 


“That's darned important. 
Why haven't I known these 
things before?” 


“Well, boy, I don’t know. But 
it looks to me as if a lot of ad- 
vertisers will be glad to know 


* the truth, the whole truth and 


nothing but the truth about a 
mighty good newspaper—that 
being “The Home News’—be- 
cause if it can’t sell your goods, 
then the goods don’t stand up 
to the mark.” 





It is hardly necessary to intro 
duce Mr. Huntsman here. His 
record and reputation for knowl- 
edge of the New York market 
are enviable. He is President 
of The Sphinx Club and was, 
for twenty-five years Advertising 
Manager and Publisher of The 
Brooklyn Standard Union. As 
National Advertising representa- 
tive for ‘The Home News’ his 
services and counsel should be of 
great value to Advertisers who 
want sound information on the 
great market he sketches above. 
Advertisers may reach Mr. Hunts- 
man at the Woolworth Building. 











THE HOME NEWS 


373 East 148th Street 
New York City 
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Unless misleading advertising can be 
ked up in some manner as promoting 
fair competition, it would seem that 
- Commission is attempting something 
t authorized by the law which 
eated it. 
It looks very much an attempt to 
tend the powers of bureaucratic gov- 
nment which, if successful, would be 


sastrous to the country and an in- 
ilculable injury to the newspaper 
usiness. 


Frank B. Suvutts, 
Publisher and President. 





“Tue SpokesMAn-REVIEW” 
Spokane, WasuH. 

litor of Printers’ INK: 

It would be quite as reasonable for 
he mewspapers to assume legal lia- 
lity for all misleading statements in 
heir news columns as for misleading 
tatements in their advertising columns. 
A financial house puts out a state- 
ent that it will float a certain bond 
ssue and gives the facts which it be- 


ieves to be true. These facts may 
urn out to be incorrect. The news- 
paper in its news columns or in its 


idvertising columns publishes the state- 
ment of the bond house. It has no way 
f checking these facts; they are given 
on the authority of the bond house— 
not the newspaper. The newspaper be- 
lieves the bond house to be honest. 
Placing legal liability on newspapers for 
misleading statements published inno- 
cently would simply result in no pub- 
lication of any kind of financial or 
business news or advertising. 
W. H. Cowes, 
Publisher. 





GarDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I cannot escape the conclusion that 
the advertiser himself clearly is the re- 
sponsible party and that neither the pub- 
lisher nor the agent should in any par- 
ticular share this responsibility. Were 
the publisher to be responsible for the 
statements made in advertisements ap- 
pearing in his publication, he would be 
the victim of endless complaints from 
dissatisfied customers regardless of the 
merits of their complaint. In other 
words, it would be impossible to draw 
the line between fair dealings and unfair 
dealings, and it would not be the prac- 
tical thing to hold the publisher respon- 
sible even were it voll to do so. 

I do think that both the publisher 
and the advertising agent have a moral 
responsibility for exercising the utmost 
care to prevent misleading or false 
statements getting to the public. Any 
move that is calculated to impress this 
responsibility upon the publisher and 
the agent is a step ib the right direc- 
tion, as it will have the result of mak- 
ing them exercise greater care than 
would be the case otherwise. I. think 
this is about as far as the matter can 
go. The machinery already set up 
through the Better Business Bureau and 
other channels should be allowed to 
work out the problem. 


S. Garpner, 
President. 
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Warra Watta “Darty Butietrin” 
Watita Watta, WAsH. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We doubt the wisdom of any move 
to compel publishers to assume legal 
liability for all misleading advertising 
in their publications. 

We suggest that the Federal Trade 
Commision act in an advisory capacity, 
to assist publishers in the further elim- 
ination of misleading advertising, just 
as the National Better Business Bureau 
is now furnishing information to pub- 
lishers on questionable accounts. 

No doubt the assistance of the Fed- 
= Trade Commission in an advisory 

onees. would be both welcome and 

uable. 
J. G. Ketty, 
Publisher. 


Tue Papucan “Eventnc Sun” 
Papucan, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I don’t think the solution of the fake 
advertising problem lies in penalizing 
the publisher nor do I think it would 
be constitutional for the Federal Trade 
Commission to undertake such action. 

_ Of course where a publisher know- 
ingly accepts advertising that is mis- 
leading, he should be made to pay for 


any losses sustained by any of his 
readers. 
I don’t see how any one can im- 


prove on your own answer and that of 
Mr. Myers to the proposal of Chairman 
Humphrey and I am in thorough ac- 
cord with both of you. 
Epwin J. Paxton, 
President. 





“Tue FinanciaL Wortp” 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As you have stated in some of the 
printed literature you have issued in 
connection with this subject, if the pub- 
lisher is to be held legally responsible 
for such misstatements, then to have that 
law equitable and fair, the telephone and 
telegraph companies, as agents of com- 
munication through which such offer- 
ings reach the public, should also be 
held legally responsible. Even then, in 
my opinion, such a law not only would 
prove unjust but would be a violation 
of the basic principle of taw wherein it 
is held in cases of conspiracy and fraud 
that the defendant must have knowingly 
been aware of such a crime, as other- 
wise a great deal of injustice could be 
placed on people innocent of such 
knowledge. 

In another respect such a law would 
be unfair for a publication carrying 
such advertising would be held respon- 
sible for the entire amount of the 
fraud when it received only an infini- 
tesimal part represented by the cost of 
the advertisement itself. 

Louis GUENTHER, 
Publisher. 


Bunker Pustications, Inc, 
Fort Wortn, Texas 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
It is contrary to the very spirit of 
law to take from the actual author of 
a misrepresentation the responsibility 
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for his act and place that responsibility 
upon someone Bm who may be reck- 
oned in a very real sense one of his 
victims. The author of a fraudulent 
advertisement is guilty of both act and 
intent—the two conditions essential to 
an offense; the publisher acts without 
wrongful intent. In the vast majority 
of cases, he is himself deceived. 
Nothing could be more unjust or .im- 
practical than to make him the crooked 
advertiser’s scapegoat. 

Our constitutions, State and Federal, 
embody the time-honored principle that 
a free press is necessary to the per- 
petuity of free government. The plan 
behind the Federal Trade Commission’s 
conference call would impose upon a 
large section of the press a burden 
greater than it could bear and subject 
the press as a whole to regulation which 
would in fact impair its freedom. In 
order to operate at all, publishers 
would need to employ large staffs of 
investigators, and to operate with as- 
surance of safety, they would need to 
submit to a Federal censorship. 

Under existing laws, publishers who 
wilfully participate in the commission 
of frauds can be held to account. And 
under existing practices in the produc- 
tion of periodicals great care is taken 
to exclude fraudulent advertising. This 
is all a publisher can do, and all that 
should be expected of him. 

Cuester R. BuNKER, 
President. 


Tue Houston “CHRONICLE” 
Houston, Texas 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Surely no publisher should be re- 
quired to do anything that he could 
not do openly and above-board. It 
follows that if a publisher refused an 
advertisement because it was fraudu- 
lent, he should have the right to pub- 
lish that fact, together with the name 
of the advertiser, so the public might 
be warned against the acts of this fraud- 
ulent advertiser. 

If any newspaper publisher under- 
took to charge advertisers with fraud 
in his columns before they had been 
convicted of that crime by the courts 
of our land, that publisher would be 
subject to damage suits that would soon 
put his publications out of existence. 

If the publisher is to be charged with 
responsibility for eliminating fraudulent 
advertising, he should be given legal 
authority to determine on his own ac- 
count what advertising is fraudulent 
and what advertising is not fraudulent, 
or such advertising should be so clearly 
defined by the law that publishers could 
not make a mistake. 

G. J. Patmer, 


V. P. and Business Manager. 


“Coast BANKER” 
San Francisco, Cacir. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We always have very great respect 
for Printers’ Inx. However, I am 
afraid that I must take issue with you at 
this time, because I believe that all 
newspapers should be responsible for 
‘tthe statements contained in their col- 
umns. I do not believe you will find it 
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as difficult as it would seem at first 
to bs 
I do not believe that every publica- 
tion would need to have a great staff of 
investigators, because I think trained 
advertising men know now who are the 
reliable and who are the unreliable ad- 
vertisers. I do not believe there is very 
much advertising in reputable publica- 
tions that is not reliable. 
Geo. P. Epwarps, 
President. 


Tue Crayton MacGazines 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the life of me, I cannot see how 
the Federal Trade Commission can ex- 
pect a publisher to be responsible for 
the reliability of an advertisement which 
he receives from a well-known advertis- 
ing agent. 

No reputable periodical willingly or 
knowingly publishes fraudulent or mis- 
leading advertisements but to put up to 
a publisher the suppression of a condi- 
tion, which the Post Office admits is 
beyond them with their unlimited 
facilities for investigation, seems to be 
unreasonable. 

Wma. Crayton, 
President. 


Iowa Newspapers, Inc. 
Des Mornes, Iowa 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It might occur to those attending such 
a conference that the machinery of the 
Government through the Federal Trade 
Commission might be used to a greater 
extent to ferret out and notify pub- 
lishers of false and misleading adver- 
tising. Upon such notice or information 
no legitimate publisher would permit 
false advertising to be used in his pub- 
lication. There are still automobile 
thieves, and murderers and bootleggers 
violating the law, but the automobile 
manufacturers are not held responsible, 
nor are the parents or relatives of mur- 
derers prosecuted for them, when the 


law is violated. 
G. L. Caswett, 
Managing Director. 


“Tue Beverace News” 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
may be in error, but I did not 
gather from the letter of the Commis- 
sion that it is intended, as you state, 
to have “publishers to shoulder legal 
liability for all misleading advertising 
in their publication.” 

Briefly stated, it seems to us that, 
what you call your “basic query,” 
namely, whether the basic method of 
approaching the problem, as suggested 
by the Commission, “is the most ef- 
fective approach,” can be answered in 
the affirmative. The publishers of the 
various types of periodicals, newspapers 
and magazines, are under obligation to 
help in eliminating false and mislead- 
ing advertising. Therefore they should 
not side-step or shirk their responsi- 
bility and duty. 

L. J. Vance, 


Editor. 
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Tenafly, N. J., June 7, 1928. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

My oldest boy is a member of the Boy Scouts of America, and takes great interest 
in participating in the many activities of his troop. 

The varied knowledge that he has gained while on hiking and camping trips, has 
proved very valuable to me. I recently had to purchase some new camping equipment 
and my son made suggestions as to muterial to be purchased. 

I am heartily in accord with the Scout Movement, and believe that it is doing 
good work in moulding the characters of our boys. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) W. A. DAVIS. 


ORE than 360,000 Scouts are now preparing to spend vacations 

in summer camps. These boys will hike, swim, fish, and enjoy 
the various other activities of camp life. Among other things they 
will need clothing, food, cameras, baseballs and athletic equipment. 
They are an open market for many products. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the only publication that definitely and completely 
covers this market. Your advertisement in BOYS’ LIFE will be 
read by these thousands of boys who are now making plans and 
buying equipment for the summer camp. One out of every seven 
boys of Scout age is a member of this organization and they look to 
BOYS’ LIFE for new suggestions. 


BoyssLiFe 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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Case No. I iia 
“BAKER’S BACK” 


“Housemaid’s knee” and “writer’s cramp” 





are among the ailments which have so far 
baffled the wisest M. D.’s, To them is now 
added another defier of science. It’s called 
“baker’s back.” 

Here is how one case was contracted: 

T. D. W. was confronted with the prob- 
lem of writing salesmen’s bulletins for the 
United Retail Bakeries. 

There are bakery routes typical of this 


concern in Detroit. So to Detroit he went; 
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and at 4:30 a. m. he donned the white 
coat and cap of a bakery salesman. 

Out into the misty morning he rode to 
make the endless round of kitchen doors. 
Bread here, fried cakes there,rolls another 
place. A furtive kimono-clad arm snatches 
a loaf at one door. A touseled head re- 
quests three rolls at another. All day long 
this same old song. . . until closing time 
at 7:30 p. m. 
Thus Detroit. 


More housewives... more bread... more 


Then on to Cleveland. 





pies . .. more cakes, 

Into the wagon and out again... for an 
extra loaf at one door . .. for more buns 
at the next. Climbing up and down the 
high wagon steps with the heavy laden 
bread basket. 

When the bulletins were written they 
were read ... intently... hungrily. Sales- 
men sensed in the copy the frosty deli- 
ciousness of cakes and pies and the yeasty 
warmth of the oven. 

Just as surely as it’s the early bread 
salesman that sells the loaf, it’s the copy- 
writer who gets away from his desk that 


catches the livest news. 
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Printed titles for these pictures 
would be superfluous. Each 


tells a complete story in itself. 


And they are available at 





popular standardized prices. 
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If You Need 
Photographs Quickly 


send for an approval shipment 
from the Underwood Reserve 
Illustration file. 


This collection has been built 
to meet the most exacting and 
varied demands. It embraces 
a wide range of subjects, 
models, situations and places. 


Tell us YOUR photographic 
needs on the coupon below. 


UNDERWGDD 
UNDERWGOD 











We are i 





By 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 West 55th Street, New York 


Firm Senpetiniatappuaeed 


— 









































A Bank Finds That the 


Natural History as a Theme for a 


Window Display 


California Woodpecker 






Offers Valuable 


Advertising Possibilities 


HE California Woodpecker 

(Milanerpes formiciverus), is a 
queer and rare bird. To the stu- 
dent of natural history, this wood- 
pecker is a fascinating study. To 
an advertising man, the bird also 
became a fascinating study. As 
a consequence, “El Carpenterio,” 


BEN J 


i SAVINGS 


? 


THIS IS THE WOODPECKER WINDOW DISPLAY THAT 





A stuffed California Woodpecker 
was part of the exhibit. The bird 
was introduced to window gazers 
by a show card reading: 


The Bird Who Uses His Head 
Nature’s Lesson in Thrift 


The central card, a large one, 


DOUBLED SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN 


THREE MONTHS FOR THIS BANK 


as the Spanish used to call him, 
became the inspiration for a cam- 
paign that doubled savings ac- 
counts in three months for the 
Benjamin Franklin Savings and 
Loan Association, Portland, Oreg. 

Ben H. Hazen is the advertising 
man who first saw advertising pos- 
sibilities in the California wood- 
pecker. Mr. Hazen had installed 


in the windows of the Franklin or- 
ganization a display consisting of 
several cross sections of telegraph 
pole that had been fairly honey- 
combed by woodpeckers who used 
it as a storage house for acorns. 
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strikingly lettered, carried an argu- 
ment that was both brief and con- 
vincing : 


A Lesson in Thrift From Nature 
In this manner a woodpecker provides 
for the future. The Bird stores acorns 
in the holes that he has toiled so 
patiently to make 
Profit by This Lesson 
Start Saving Today 


People stopped to study this ex- 
hibit. “They started coming in- 
side to ask questions,” Mr. Hazen 
says, “until it became evident that 
we should have some printed litera- 
ture about the woodpecker in order 
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to make the story of the bird’s 
thrift more impressive.” 

Accordingly a post-card was is- 
sued. On one side it bore a half- 
tone illustration of the woodpecker 
and the telegraph pole, while the 
reverse side—opposite the address 
space—told this story : 


The Bird Who Uses His Head 

The Carpenter Bird, or California 
Woodpecker, is a cousin to the Red- 
head, and wears a cap himself. He 
stores acorns and eats the worms which 
they attract—thus living on income, in- 
stead of principal, as much as possible. 
He also feeds worms to his young until 
they are so large that he must fall back 
on his accumulated acorn reserves, 
while their education is being comple‘ed. 
He is the originator of the Safe Deposit 
Box Idea. 

If you don’t think he watches the 
safety of his investments observe what 
happens to a Squirrel or Blue-Jay who 
tries to steal his reserves. His s/s- 
tematic saving hab:t offers one of Na- 
ture’s Best Lessons in Thrift. 


“We _ realized though,” Mr. 
Hazen says, “that a productive cam- 
paign must have a definite tie up 
that would lead to specific results. 
For several months we groped 
about for the psychological idea, 
all the while maintaining the win- 
dow display series. Eventually, 
the idea we were searching for ma- 
terialized—an acorn slotted coin 
saver, small enough to slip into an 
ordinary envelope, and printed with 
data about the woodpecker. Later 
it came to us that if we slipped a 
silver dime into each coin saver 
sent out that it would have a 
powerful effect in encouraging new 
accounts.” 

“As soon as this dime saver went 
into circulation, the returns started 
to come in,’ ’ Mr. Hazen continued. 
“Filled coin savers came in through 
the mails, and were just as often 
brought in by parents acting as 
agents for their youngsters. 

“In themselves, children’s ac- 
counts are not profitable, but as 
an agent for directing the larger 
amounts of adults they are most 
effective. Lump sums are now be- 
ing deposited by parents who bring 
in the children’s dime savers, be- 
cause we have taken the pains to 
enclose a leaflet describing our en- 
dowment mortgage loan plan with 
every dime saver given out.” 

“One reason why this bit of nat- 
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ural history is so interesting to the 
public,” Mr. Hazen sums up, “is 
because the California Woodpecker 
is a rare bird. Among forty dif- 
ferent kinds of woodpeckers, he is 
the only one who has this particular 
method of storing acorns, most 
other woodpeckers simply drop- 
ping their acorns into the walls of 
old buildings or into old trees, 
while still another rarer type bores 
a hole in the top of a tree or tele- 
graph pole and drops his nuts in- 
side.” 


When Authorities Differ, What 
Are Copy Writers to Do? 


Erwin, Wasty & Company 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is so much to say “amen” to 
in S. K. Wilson’s recent article on <d- 
vertising English (“Shall We Insist on 
Flawless English?” May 17 issue] that 
it may seem ungracious to take excep- 
tion to points on which I find myself in 


disagreement. However, Mr. Wilson 
rather invited a “holler” in his com- 
ment on “None but he knew,” and I 


don’t want him to be disappointed. 

Turning to H. W. Fowler’s “‘Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage,” I find 
that this authority does not agree w:th 
Mr. Wilson. Fowler says that though 
“but” was originally a preposition, it 
is now usually made a conjunction and 
does not always take the objective case 
—and should not in such a clause as 
“Whence all but he had fled,” which 
Fowler calls the normal modern liter- 
ary usage. 

Mr. Wilson also objects to “in spite 
of” for “despite.” I haven’t looked up 
the authorities on this, but my Pocket 
Oxford calls “despite’’ archaic and 
sanctions “in spite of.” 

As to the criticism of the phrase, 
“the ten biggest,”’ on the ground that 
there can be only one biggest, my feel- 
ing is that this expression, though it 
may be logically indefensible, is idio- 
matically sound. It expresses clearly a 
very definite idea, including the first 
ten in the ranking and excluding all 
others. I don’t see any other way to 
convey the same thought without resort- 
ing to a clumsy, roundabout. explana- 
tion. 

Cuartes S. Lewis, Jr., 
Copy Department. 


Western Office for Rose- 
Martin 


Rose-Martin, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, will open a Western 
branch office at Battle Creek, Mich., 
on July 10. Arthur C. Hurlburt, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed Western manager. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


DOMINATES PHILADELPHIA IN 
ROTOGRAVURE—BOTH IN 
CIRCULATION and LINEAGE! 


OT only is The Philadelphia Inquirer the 

largest morning and Sunday newspaper 

in Pennsylvania—leading in circulation 
and volume of advertising—but its Sunday 
Rotogravure supplement is ncermally published 
in THREE sections. 


For the first five months of 1928 The Inquirer 
published 285,900 lines of rotogravure adver- 
tising, a lead of 110,700 lines over its one other 
competitor The Public Ledger. 





In addition to monotone otogravure The 
Inquirer OFFERS FULL PAGES IN 
COLOR. While all available color roto- 
gravure pages have been sold for 1928, now is 
the time to reserve color pages for 1929. 


GUARANTEE: 


The Philadelphia Inquirer absolutely guaran- 
tees that every —>rninc. hefore breakfast is 
served, over 75% of Philadelphia’s worth- 
while homes have received their copies of The 
Inquirer from the hands of never-failing 
carriers. 


| 

| 
The Philadelphia Anguirer : 
Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper | 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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Where 
to Go for Trade-Mark 


Information 


Mires R. Frise 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Scuenectrapy, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder. if you can tell me whether 
the name “‘Imp’’ is now or has been 
used in conneition with washing ma- 
chines, as clients of mine are planning 
to market a washing machine under 
the trade name “Imp.” 

Mires R. Frissie, 
President. 


Humpurey-MerepituH, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please advise us as to 
whether or not we can register the trade 
name “Burn-no-more”’ or ‘“No-more- 
burn” or ‘‘Noburn.” 

The writer is of the opinion that 
some time in the past he has seen the 
trade-mark name or the style of a firm 
Burnomore Corporation. 

If this is true and the name is regis- 
tered, in your opinion would this hinder 
us from the registration of the name 
“No-more-burn” for one of our clients. 

This information is available through 
your office and we will indeed appreci- 
ate hearing from you. 

Ernest K. MerepitH. 


Pryrorp’s, Inc. 
Betvipere, Iii. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly look up and inform 
us if the name “Risette’ is now in 
use as a trade name for any product, 
particularly toilet preparations as we 
are producing a perfume under this 
brand? 

A. H. ALverson. 


SKINNER ApvERTISING AGENCY 

Houston, Texas 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have a client who is desirous of 
finding out whether or not the word 
“Bluebonnet” is registered as a trade- 
mark for candy. We have tried to get 
this information from Washington with- 
out success. 

If you have a record that gives the 
information desired, we shall appreciate 
your assistance in the matter. 

Dotores WILLIAMS, 
Art Director. 


Harry E. Burns & Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
TELEGRAM 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Advise if you have trade-mark record 
of “Sunigold Orange.” 
Harry E. Burns & Co. 


Jay H. 


T is impossible for Printers’ 

INK to make a comprehensive 
and final reply to such requests as 
the ones printed above. 

They are typical of scores re- 
ceiyed each month at this office 
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concerning the possible prior use 
of trade-marks. 

It is, of course, necessary in or- 
der to discover whether a certain 
trade-mark has been registered, to 
have a comprehensive search made 
at - Trade-Mark Bureau of the 
U. Patent Office in Washington. 
pees a trade-mark is finally 
adopted, the files in this bureau 
should be consulted to discover if 
any other manufacturer has been 
granted registration for the name 
or mark. 

There are several independent 
organizations which have large 
files of registered and unregistered 
trade-marks and trade names. 
These files are valuable since it 
is probably correct to say that 
there are more unregistered marks 
than registered. 

Several trade associations and 
trade papers are equipped to fur- 
nish information concerning trade- 
marks and their registration for the 
specific industries which they serve. 

The files of Printers’. INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY contain 
valuable information on specific 
subjects relating to trade-marks 
and trade names. There are ar- 
ticles which aid the manufacturer 
who wants to design a trade-mark, 
and others which cover many legal 
phases of trade-mark work in- 
cluding court cases and Patent 
Office decisions. They are avail- 
able on request. 

Almost every phase of the many 
angles concerned with the choice, 
registration and protection of a 
trade-mark has been covered by au- 
thoritative articles in the Printers’ 
InK Publications, but we do 
not attempt to duplicate the files 
of the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton or pass on questions concern- 
ing trade-marks or patents which 
are in the province of a patent 
attorney.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for Harvey & 


Hale 
Degener & Company, stock brokers, 
and the National Industrial Service, 


Inc., industrial banking, both of New 
York, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Harvey & Hale, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
will be used for both accounts. 
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WV. are pleased to announce 


the appointment of 


GILBERT L. PARKS 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 


True Romances 


True Detective Mysteries 


True Experiences 


Dream World 


comprising the 


MASS MARKET GROUP 


ONE MILLION CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Macfadden 


Publications, Inc. 
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Reprint 
from 
The St. Louis S.cr 
June 30, 1928. 
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During May, 1928—the month in which depart- 
ment store sales volume increased 6.6% as 
compared with the same month last year—the 
four great St. Louis department stores did not 
use any space in the Post-Dispatch. 


The St. Louis Star carried the bulk of their daily 
advertising in May—a volume greater than the 
lineage of both other daily newspapers COMBINED. 


Morever, since June 6—the date on which these four 
stores resumed advertising in the Post-Dispatch after 
having withheld it for a period of ten weeks—to June 30, 
the distribution of their daily advertising has been as 
follows :— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR. .183,332 Lines 
Post-Dispatch ........191,860 Lines 
The Times .......... 97,580 Lines 
Globe-Democrat ...... 66,665 Lines 





Conditions have changed in St. Louis. Local 
merchants have proved to their satisfaction that 
The St. Louis Star, with its circulation of more 
than 140,000, is an economical producer of prof- 
itable results—and a tremendous sales factor in 
the St. Louis market. National advertising 
space buyers who investigate conditions will 
soon determine that— 


NOW Things Are Different in St. Louis 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Nationa) Advertising Representatives—Story, Brooks & Finley. 
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[ ntelligent 


Cooperation 


becomes the deserved 


seem 


slogan of 
WHIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


INTELLIGENT COOPERATION means 
following through—carefully—the 
hundred and one details from copy 
and layout to the finished job. It 
includes giving advice, when wanted, 
on the type style for a campaign. 
It means the carrying out of your 
specifications ACCURATELY and fast. 
It results in less nervous prostra- 
tion among Production Managers! 


















WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INc. 
Intelligent Cooperation”’ 


203 West Fortieth Street, New York 
Phone Longacre 7034 



















Giving the Name Plate Added 
Emphasis 


Various Ingenious Methods Whereby the Signature at the Bottom of an 
Advertisement May Be Strengthened and Given 
Pictorial Interest 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NV ORE and more attention is 
4 being paid to the arrange- 
ment and general display appear- 
ance of advertising name plates. 
Their bottom position in the lay- 
out is, of course, a handicap, and 
if the name is set in type, it may 
be almost completely overshad- 
owed by the other and more 
elaborate fea- 
tures of the 
composition. Ball 
The conten- 

tion is made that 
the reader of an 
advertisement 
should see the 
company signa- 
ture the very first 
thing, as a matter 
of business logic. 
When you turn to 
an advertising mes- 
sage, it is your own 
personal wish to know 
who is sponsoring it, 
even before you get 
down to the details of 
the advertisement itself. 


Churci 





BreezeFl Iter aed and look 


“Tollet Seats for Better Bathrooms” 
Sold by olf plumbrag stores since 1898 


<xPOun 


should be something added, either 
pictorially or in the field of vision- 
directing composition. A_ tiny 
name plate signature will often be- 
come vigorous due to the manner 
of its placing and the various il- 
lustrative devices which have been 
set up to lead the eyes of the reader 
directly in that specific direction. 
Some advertis- 

ers are handi- 
a because 

gS a the short- 
comings of adopt- 

ed trade-mark 
signatures which 
sadly out- 


it. They may have 
been drawn up 
twenty years ago, 
when letterers and 
designers were not 
as clever as our mod- 
ern artists in this field. 
It is to the everlast- 
ing credit of the Ameri- 
can advertiser that, 
very largely, he is 


A number of modern he ar for each seri, willing to discard the 
advertisers insist that cnanekns traditional for the mo- 
their signatures appear SS dish. He does not in- 
every bit as forceful onsenee sist upon using an 
and as commanding in WANES ugly, old-fashioned sig- 


a display as other es- 
sentials of physical 
make-up. If in order 
to do this, it becomes 
necessary to sacrifice an illustra- 
tion, or the front-row seat of a 
hand-drawn headline, well and 
good. The public must see the 
advertising identification marks at 
the very inception of things and 
not be compelled to search around 
for them, as not infrequently hap- 
pens. 

A mere type line will scarcely 
suffice in this age of high-pressure 
physical display competition. There 


THESE NAME PLATES 
ALL POSSESS STRONG 
INDIVIDUALITY 





nature, for example, 
merely because his 
great-great-grandfather 
adopted it when the 
concern was born many years ago. 

It is no longer the rule to use 
a certain outlandish name plate for 
no better reason than that it was 
a trade-mark idea thirty years 
back. New signatures are drawn 
up in the spirit of our times, and 
if these newer plates become a bit 
stale, they are discarded for still 
others. 

During a period of three years, 
one national advertiser has rather 
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THESE ATTRACTIVE AND ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED NAME PLATES SUCCESSFULLY OVER- 
COME THE HANDICAP OF BOTTOM POSITION IN THEIR RESPECTIVE LAYOUTS 


materially changed his name plate. 
He would not rest content until) it 
measured up to the mood of the 
very hour. He has, indeed, altered 
its design five different times, as 
occasion seemed to demand. And 
he is willing to start over again 
tomorrow, if the people who plan 
his campaigns tell him it is advis- 
able. 

An advertising display can be 
perfect as to illustration, expertly 
thought out as to typography and 
all the other essential niceties, but 
if the name plate signature is 
dowdy, the ensemble will surely 
suffer. It is very much as if a 
man was 
sisted upon wearing, say, 
thirty years ago. 

It is not necessary to arrive at 
sensational schemes in order to 
give the signature extra visual im- 
portance and artistic interest. In 
numerous instances a modest addi- 
tion of some sort, usually illustra- 
tive, will cause a name plate which 
is inherently commonplace to as- 
sert itself unmistakably. 

It is quite the vogue today to 
make signatures illustrative in an 
important way. If such added 
pictorial effects tie up with the 
product closely, so much the bet- 
ter. In order to suggest the 
possibilities in this direction, I re- 
fer you to the following examples: 


a hat of 


well-tailored, but in 


There is the clever Tropical 
Elastikote hand-drawn name plate, 
used at the bottom of every ad- 
vertisement of this product. The 
artist formed the word Tropical 
of rugged, squared-off letters, in 
which it was found consistent to 
show little pen sketches of paint- 
ers at work, covering various 
kinds of surfaces, such as tin, 
brick, plaster, wood, cement, etc. 
These units are tiny but distin- 
guishable, nevertheless, and mak« 
the name plate as important as any- 
thing in any display, however 
elaborate the other ingredients 
may be. 

In displays for Keds, the name 
has been artistically cut out of 
white cardboard, and these letters 
arranged with showings of shoes 
in such a manner that when photo- 
graphs are made of the composi- 
tions the signature is singularly 
attractive and outstanding. It is 
an illustration, really, used as a 
bottom signature. 

The Todd Dry Dock Corpora- 
tion decided to advertise in peri- 
odicals to the public in general, 
and this meant a new style of 
copy. It must be artistic and that 
name “Tebo,” as applied to a 
yacht basin, must be dominant. 
With its marine atmosphere, what 
could be more appropriate than to 
hand-letter it distinctively on an 
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old sea chest, and to sketch, seated 
on that chest, a sailorman of the 
early American period? We find 
the Tebo Basin signatures at the 
bottom of each display equally as 
attractive as the main pictures in 
top position. 

Some years ago, when “Hofi- 
man Controlled Heat” became an 
advertising slogan, the figure of a 
policeman was originated to sug- 
gest order, control, a watchful eye 
always on guard. Of recent 
years, that officer has been low- 
ered to the signature, and he 
stands, full length, in the midst 
of the hand-drawn letters, a com- 
manding and attractive pictorial 
unit, thoroughly enlivening the 
name plate and keeping to the end 
the illustrative feature which was 
originated under a past regime. He 
has almost become a trade mark. 

Have you seen and studied the 
new name plate for Watson’s Stabi- 
lators? Here is another advertiser 
who does not insist that a single 
plate be originated and held to 
forever and ever, merely because 
of sentimental tradition. 

When modern art and futuristic 
planes of light and shade came to 
the forefront of advertising, this 
concern conceived a remarkable 
signature, handled in a like mood. 
The suggestion of great speed, 
smooth motion, and sustained bal- 
ance was achieved by an artist 
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with mere flat, poster planes of 
light and shadow. It & a signa- 
ture so distinctive that regardless 
oi anything else your eve speeds 
to it automatically. 

Ii a trade-mark is sufficiently 
pictorial and artistic, it would ap- 
pear logical always to show it in 
conjunction with the signature. 
The two rightfully belong to- 
gether, although they are seldom 
seen in conjunction, despite the 
obviousness of the idea. Such 
symbols need not be merely spotted 
into the composition; there is 
always a one best position for 
them, where they will become a 
natural and living part of the 
signature. 

Advertisers there are who feel 
that the signature should always 
be tied up with several vital units, 
such as the coupon, the picture of 
the article advertised, its slogan 
and, finally, the trade-mark proper. 
This is not only a logical segre- 
gating of separate elements, but it 
also simplifies the layout artist’s 
work when he comes to plan his 
advertisements. There is less scat- 
tering of type and picture zones 
of interest. 

But there are other methods 
than the mere illustrating of a 
signature in order to give it an 
extra measure of importance in 
the advertisement. It is helpful, 
naturally, if the artist who has de- 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO ARRIVE AT SENSATIONAL SCHEMES IN ORDER TO GIVE THE 
SIGNATURE EXTRA IMPORTANCE AND ARTISTIC INTEREST 
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signed this signature has given it 
strong individuality as regards 
style, atmosphere, weight, and the 
character of the letters. But in 
some instances, especially where 
an advertiser has a commonplace 
name plate and does not feel he is 
justified in changing it, some other 
means must be found of 
directing the eye to this 
portion of the display. 

A favorite plan is to 
compose the advertise- 
ment strategically, to 
make a visual path from 
top to bottom, terminat- 
ing in the signature. 
Movement all trends in 
that direction. Through 
type and picture units the 
eye may pass as along 
an open lane to the de- 
sired objective. 

Many of the advertise- 
ments for Morton’s salt 
adopt this scheme and 
very cleverly, too. The 
headline, in type, is placed 
at the top of the space 
and is followed by an 
illustration with white 
margins on either side. 
Now, the package, and 
directly beneath it the 
name plate. The reading 
matter is held to the two 
sides. This composition 
means that there is an 
uninterrupted flow of in- 
terest straight down from 
the headline to the signature. 

A Kolster radio advertisement 
finds still another interesting ex- 
pedient serves the same identical 
purpose. The text occupies top 
position together with a small re- 
production of the product. Next 
in order is placed the action pic- 
ture, although it is allowed to oc- 
cupy no more than one-fourth of 
the total width of the space al- 
lotted to it. 

The illustration is filled with 
movement and this movement is 
stage-directed to point downward 
to the hand-lettered signature at 
the very bottom. It consists of a 
pretty woman on horseback taking 
a hurdle and the forelegs of the 
animal almost touch the letters of 
the name plate. This, it seems to 
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me, is one of the most successful 
composition ideas whereby atten- 
tion is called directly to the name 
of either the product or its manu- 
facturer. And it has not been 
“done to death,” by the way. 
The layout artist, employing this 
fundamental scheme, can find an 


EB 


a te ee 


DOWiaure 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT HAS BEEN SO COMPOSED AS 
TO FORM A VISUAL PATH FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, 
TERMINATING IN THE NAME PLATE 


almost unlimited number of vari- 
ants, all of them novel. But it is 
necessary to keep all type at the 
top, above the illustration. The 
moment the advertiser is tempted 
to drop in any typography below a 
certain line the effect is nowhere 
near so good. 

Another favorite expedient is to 
allow the product to emphasize its 
own signature, as in the remark- 
able series of advertisements for 
the Carter fountain pen. There 
are dominating character study 
pictures to the center of each 
page, headline units and copy 
blocks, but a pen, larger than ac- 
tual size, is invariably thrust point 
downward across the illustration 
and through the text blocks, end- 
ing at the signature. 
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Now..to make mo/ehi//s 


out of Mountains! 


Magnificent portfolios, 
mountains of facts! Beau- 
tiful pictures, impressive 
graphs! What pomp and 
circumstance buyers of 
space nobly endure! 

Now let’s look at a 
m aged picture—through 

e reducing glass of 
common sense. 

Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, Santa Fe, Postum, 
Wheatena, Cream of 
Wheat, Quaker Oats, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Fels-Naptha,. Jell-O; 


a 


* 


Royal Baking Powder... 
and others too numerous 
to list! 

All these advertise regu- 
larly in Child Life! 

Why? Not to bore you, - 
let us simply repeat what. 
we told them: ‘“‘Child Life, 
200,000 circulation, 35c 
a copy, all families with 
children and the highest 
standards of living.” 

Any other facts? Plenty 
—from your agency. Or 
write direct, 536 S. Clark. 
Street, Chicago. 

t 


*| 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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On the Farm of R.L. Train, tnaependence, Mo 


ROWING thousands of broilers in 

one room is an actual accomplish- 
ment. Thirty-eight brooder systems, like 
the above, were sold and installed the 
past season. A number of other manu- 
facturers are manufacturing mammoth 
brooder equipment for growing chickens 

L cceed and economically. 


The old agriculture, based on a 
Government land policy designed to get 
settlers onto the land, is rapidly giving 
way to a new agriculture. Poultry and 
eggs are one of the most important 
branches of this new agriculture. 


American Poultry Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper— Established 1874 














Keeping the Sales and Manufactur- 
ing Departments in Tune 


A Salesman’s Job Is Not Merely to Sell Goods but to Sell Them in Such 
a Way That Orders Come in Steadily and Regularly 


By A. H. Deute 


‘ROM September to Christ- 


mas, we are absolutely 
swamped with orders. We are 
physically unable to produce 


enough to fill the demand. Sales- 
men write letters begging us to 
make shipments. Irate buyers 
wire the house to ship or cancel. 
The sales department asks us how 
we can expect them to build up a 
business when we can’t give ser- 
vice. 

“That’s one side of it. After 
Christmas, there are months when 
there are practically no orders. 
January, February and way into 
March find us obliged to lay off 
help. We see our organization 
going to pieces. If we carried the 
help, our factory cost would be 
terrific. There is no production 
going through the plant. We sit 
and wait. If we ask the sales 
force for some relief, we are told 
that we should realize that the 
spring months are devoid of busi- 
ness in our line. 

“Now, there you have another 
side of the story.” 

It was a factory superintendent 
who was telling me his troubles. 
“Of course,” he went on, “I hear 
a great deal about this high-pres- 
sure sales department. I read the 
bulletins sent to the men. I am 
familiar with the salaries paid our 
salesmen—much higher than the 
wages paid our factory people— 
far higher even than our foremen 
get. I know of the high traveling 
expenses—the hotel bills and the 
restaurant bills and the expense 
money allowed for entertaining. 
I get, from our advertising de- 
partment, proofs of the advertise- 
ments that run in newspapers and 
magazines, and I have a good idea 
of how much these cost. All of 
this money is being spent to build 
up our volume of business. Yet 


none of it is helpful in building 
up business in the spring months, 
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when we need work to keep busy. 
It seems that all it does is boost 
business in the fall months when 
the business doesn’t need boosting. 

“In short, a sales department 
which would appeal to this manu- 
facturing department as of genu- 
ine value and possessed of real 
ability would be a sales department 
which could give us some sort of 
steady flow of orders throughout 
the year, so that we could build 
up a good factory force.” 

The situation which this factory 
manager describes is not by any 
means uncommon. On the con- 
trary, it is more or less common- 
place. It provides a splendid op- 
portunity for sales management to 
study the influence of even opera- 
tion on factory costs and to try to 
devise ways and means whereby 
the sales force can so operate that 
the factory can run smoothly. 

It is in this smooth operation, 
this steady flow of orders into the 
factory and out of it, that the 
factory manager finds his chance 
to build and develop the most effi- 
cient personnel. Such personnel, 
working steadily the year round, 
provides something definite for the 
factory manager to work with 
when it comes to pulling down 
costs and increasing production. 

Of course, the off-hand reply of 
many a sales manager is this: 
“You can’t induce people to buy 
fur coats in June. You can’t sell 
them straw hats in November. 
Terrific advertising might accom- 
plish something, especially if a 
particularly attractive price were 
named. But the sales and adver- 
tising money used up in this way 
would be greater than any off- 
setting advantages in the way of 
lowered manufacturing costs.” 

And off-hand, that is all true. 
But it does not mean that there is 
no way out. 

Take, for example, this instance 
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—there is no more seasonal article 
than candy. The great volume of 
candy business used to be done 
from October 1 to Christmas, 
with December, or rather the first 
three weeks of December, doing 
more than any two to three months 
in the year, for the average candy 
factory. 

Candy manufacturers used to 
say: “We just naturally go with 
the thermometer. When weather 
gets cool in the fall, people get a 
hankering for candy—food with 
high carbohydrate content. It 
culminates with a big Christmas 
business. Then there is a let- 
down. People emerge from the 
holidays stuffed with sweets. 
Dealers have more or less stock 
left over. There is a lull in con- 
sumer buying. And there is an 
even greater lull in dealer buying, 
while stocks are cleaned up.” 

There were even manufac- 
turers who kept their salesmen off 
the road during all or part of 
January. “Give them a vacation 


for two weeks in January, and 
then give them another two weeks 


at their own expense, and you're 
money ahead,” a prominent manu- 
facturer said to me not many 
years ago. “It costs more to run 
a factory and try to sell goods 
during the first three months than 
the business is worth.” 


AN OLD CANDY AXIOM 


There used to be a sort of axiom 
among candy manufacturers that 
if you could break even for the 
first half of the year, you would 
be sure to wind up the year with 
a good profit. 

Yet about this time, a Western 
candy manufacturer named Leon 
Sweet got to thinking up ways 
and means for having a “Candy 
Day”"—and it got under way. 
Somebody else began developing 
“Mother’s Day,” with florists and 
candy makers as the prime movers 
and boosters. All this helped to 
lengthen the candy-selling season. 

Another manufacturer developed 
the plan of sending his men out in 
January with new numbers—new 
kinds of candies—new talking 
points to stimulate January and 
February business. That was the 
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Vogan Candy Company, of Port- 
land, Oreg. Soon many other 
manufacturers followed along the 
same lines. Salesmen were coached 
to show dealers that they had to 
pay as much rent in January as in 
December. They might as well 
do business. When dealers just 
used January and February to 
work off left-over odds and ends, 
they could hardly expect the con- 
suming public to show great in- 
terest. But here were many new 
things to be introduced—new can- 
dies to go into display cases and 
show windows—new candies which 
would tempt the jaded appetites. 
And the plan worked. 

Today, while it is true that the 
second half of the year still sees 
more candy consumed than the 
first half, the. difference is no 
longer so great that manufacturers 
have to lose their best help dur- 
ing dull seasons. 

There are certain types of candy 
which do not deteriorate rapidly. 
There are some which actually 
improve with reasonable aging. 
One such manufacturer solved his 
annual problem easily by estimat- 
ing a reasonable annual volume 
and striking a monthly average. 
Then he built good storage facili- 
ties and set to work producing an 
even monthly output. His position 
is most envious. By providing 
ample heat for the cold months 
and ample cooling facilities and a 
“de-humidifying” installation for 
the warm, damp months, he works 
steadily and smoothly fifty weeks 
in the year, shutting down two 
weeks for a general factory over- 
hauling. 

This plant has witnessed a most 
amazing reduction in costs through 
self-evident reasons. There is no 
coming and going of labor. Work- 
men soon become expert. With 
lowered production costs, there 
can be lowered selling prices and 
an almost perfect stabilization of 
business. 

The manufacturer of a standard 
article of summer sport wear 
worked out a similar plan. He 
realized his product sold to the 
consumers only during warm 
weather. For some time he tried 
to find something to make which 
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would sell in colder weather. For 
some reason, he was unsuccessful. 
Then he talked it over with his 
banker. The result was that the 
banker advanced money’ with 
which the manufacturer produced 
steadily the year round on a regu- 
lar basis. The consequent reduc- 
tion in costs was more than enough 
to pay for the interest on the bor- 
rowed money. 

Now, here we see two distinct 
plans employed for leveling off the 
peaks in business and permitting 
the manufacturing department to 
run on an even keel. The former 
had to do with devising ways 
which would permit the sales de- 
partment to do business during the 
so-called “dull” months. The Iat- 
ter was developed around the plan 
of financing production during 
dull months, lowering costs suffi- 
ciently to offset the interest 
charges. This latter method does 
not call upon the sales department 
for any special effort. 

Getting back again to my fac- 
tory superintendent acquaintance, 
it seems reasonable to take the 


stand that it does not require a 
great deal of so-called “salesman- 
ship” to keep a factory running to 
capacity or even to oversell it 
during the months in the year 


when everybody is demanding 
such goods. 

“If I were running the entire 
business,” this man told me, “I 
wouldn’t go to the expense of 
having any sales force at all if 
all it could do was to get business 
when everybody wanted to place 
orders. It seems to me that what 
a sales force is really good for is 
to get business when people are 
not in the mind of placing orders.” 

This recalls the method an ice 
cream manufacturer uses with his 
men whose job it is to build up his 
customer list. He says: 

“There are times in the year 
when we have what you might call 
‘an ice cream buying market.’ That 
is the time when getting plenty of 
business—plenty of new customers 
—is no trick at all. I don’t call a 
man a salesman who gets business 
under such circumstances. But 
there are other times of the year 
when there is some business—yet 
not a lot of it. When very plainly 
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there isn’t enough business to go 
around. 

“There are times in the year 
when there are, possibly, seven 
orders and eight men after those 
seven orders. I recognize superior 
ability on the part of the man who 
gets two of those seven—I know 
there are men who do even better 
than that. I know, too, that the 
man who is left out in the cold is 
the man who writes in to the boss 
‘No demand at this time of the 
year. Promises to give me a 
chance later.’” 

That ice cream maker brought 
out an interesting point, namely 
this: During the relatively un- 
favorable months of the year, it 
is not correct to assume that there 
is absolutely no business. But it 
does mean that there is less busi- 
ness. Probably there is not enough 
business to go around. But that is 
the time when a good salesman as- 
serts his right to be called a sales- 
man. 


FAIR WEATHER SALESMEN 


“The fair weather salesman is 
the one who doesn’t do anything 
for the factory,” our plant man- 
ager friend went on. “He comes 
in blustering and thundering, right 
at the height of the season, wav- 
ing his order book in a frantic 
manner and demanding ‘service.’ 

“Yet the reason we are unable to 
give him the prompt delivery he 
wants is because he did nothing 
during the slower months to keep 
us running. smoothly. Because of 
men like him, we have to lay off 
help during the dull season which 
he permits us to have. I don’t say 
that there is no dull season. I 
don’t say that it is easy to get 
business under such conditions. 
But I do say that there is a cer- 
tain amount of business to be had. 
The good salesman gets it under 
those conditions—generally gets it 
at the expense of the inferior 
salesman—but nevertheless he gets 
it.’ 

Under such conditions factories 
keep running and costs go pro- 
gressively lower. That is why 
such factories are able to give 
such sales forces better lines—bet- 
ter prices—and better service. In 
return, then, those sales forces are 
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The dealer is 


old enough to vote 


THe dealer has cast aside his swaddling clothes. 
He is now a full-grown business man. He knows his 
groceries—his hardware—his wall-paper—his electric re- 
frigerator—his women’s wear—his What-Have-You-To- 


Sell? 


GonE (but their bitter memory lingers!) are the 
days when alluring promises of “stupendous consumer 
demand due to our mammoth advertising campaign”’ 
knock the dealer speechless. 


He now wants to know how much there is in it for him. 


ee 
DEALER HELPS?” His backrooms bulge with 
them. The ordinary types of Dealer Helps no longer are 
received with huzzas of acclaim—the modern dealer, quite 


frankly, expects ’em! 


GETTING, and hanging on to, active dealer co- 
operation isn’t the simple matter it was a few years back. 
Yet, in the flow of goods from manufacturer to consumer, 
the dealer still is the strategic “‘neck of the bottle.”’ It 
pays to cultivate the dealer as intensively and as skilfully 
as the consumer. Manufacturers who have their dealers 
lined up with them have a big edge on competition. 


THe mere fact that the “‘usual thing” no longer 
registers on the dealer demonstrates the need for a more 
thorough understanding of his problems and the em- 
ployment of unusual methods, specialized ability and 


“Know How.” 


James F. NEWCOMB & CO. Inc. is glad to co- 
operate with advertisers and advertising agencies in coping 
with unusual dealer situations. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 
330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, PEN nsylyania 7200 
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favor with the purchaser. 
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able to get more business for their 
factories. It is a case of one hand 
helping the other and the thing 
leveloping endlessly. 

An interesting case in point is 
that of The Billings & Spencer 
Company of Hartford, Conn. This 
is one of the oldest drop forging 
companies in the country. It has 
back of it several generations of 
experience. Recently, its factory 
manager, Jack Trapp, said to me: 

“The manufacturer must find 
goods for the sales force to sell. 
But then it is up to the sales force 
to sell such goods. Of course, the 
general tendency of salesmen is to 
belittle what they have to sell, and 
ask for something which is like 
what somebody else has and which 
the salesman says that his friend 
who is related by marriage to the 
man who used to be engaged to 
the private secretary of the presi- 
dent of a certain company says is 
what the buyer in question really 
wants. That’s only natural. 

“Nevertheless, it is true that 


close and intelligent co-operation 
between a good sales manager and 
a good operating head does pro- 


duce a well balanced line, built up 
through the co-operation of the 
two departments. The Billings & 
Spencer Company, for instance, 
relies for the bulk of its volume 
of business upon its branded and 
trade-marked line of wrenches. 
3ut wrenches alone do not providé 
the sales force with enough po- 
tential volume to keep a good 
force in the field. Therefore, this 
company has undertaken to build 
up sales of machinery—the very 
machines which it originally in- 
vented to do its own work—but 
which it finds profitable to sell, 
actually to its competitors. This 
makes for additional business. 
“Now come the airplane manu- 
facturers commencing to emerge 
above the horizon. This same 
company goes ahead, without de- 
lay, and starts perfecting equip- 
ment and methods which enable 
its men to offer airplane engine 


parts. 

“If we had just stuck to 
wrenches,” Mr. Trapp went on, 
“we'd have been faced long ago 
with prohibitive selling costs. We 


might have lowered the quality of 
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the line to offset the high selling 
cost. That would have lost us our 
greatest talking point. We might 
have raised our prices to conform 
to a rising cost to sell. That 
would have pulled us too far away 
from competitive conditions. It 
would have provided a_ great 
breach for competitors to crawl 
through. So the obvious answer 
was to build something else which 
our men could sell in addition to 
wrenches.” 

There does not seem to be any 
single formula for solving this 
problem. In one factory it is one 
solution—in another the answer is 
entirely different. But there is 
one thing which all have in com- 
mon and that is this: 

A manufacturing department to 
get good costs, to maintain good 
service, to keep ahead, if possible, 
of its competitors—must be able 
to carry a steady pay-roll. It 
must be able to hold a_ well- 
selected, well-trained force of 
men. 

That is possible, economically, 
only if the sales force can intelli- 
gently appreciate this fact and can 
go out and provide the volume of 
business, evenly and_ regularly, 
which will permit the manufactur- 
ing department to run smoothly 
and steadily. Here, then, is the 
outstanding job of a sales depart- 
ment—not merely to sell goods, 
so that the annual volume pleases 
the management, but sell it in such 
a way that the orders come in 
steadily and regularly and con- 
forming to the best interests of 
the manufacturing department. 


Pierce-Arrow-Studebaker 
Afhliation Planned 


If approved by stockholders of both 
companies, a plan of re-organization 
will be followed out by the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Comnany, Buffalo, 
N. Y., linking it with The Studebaker 
a veeae of America, South Bend, 
nd. 

The plan will place the Pierce-Arrow 
manufacturing facilities at the disposal 
of the Studebaker corporation and the 
Studebaker selling organization will sell 
Pierce-Arrow automobiles. The chief 
feature of the plan is the formation of 
a holding company to acquire the 
Pierce-Arrow_ company in which the 
Studebaker Corporation will acquire a 
substantial interest. 





The Law and the Prophets on the 
Subject of Unfair Trade 


, Fhe Yale Electric Corporation Fails to Compel Registration of “Yale” 
for Flashlights and Batteries 


HE law of unfair trade 

comes down very nearly to 
this—as judges have repeated 
again and again—that one mer- 
chant shall not divert customers 
from another by representing what 
he sells as emanating from the 
second. This has 


judge dismissed the bill. He fur- 
ther decided favorably on Yale & 
Towne’s counter-claim and en- 
joined Yale Electric from using 
the mark upon flashlights or bat- 
teries “or any articles made of 
metal or other hard substance.” 
All this legal 





been, and perhaps 
even more now 
is, the whole law 
and the Prophets 
on the subject, 
though it assumes 
many guises.” 

In this interest- 
ing language, the 
Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the 
Second Circuit 
outlined the 
framework 
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history is covered 
in the latest de- 
cision and the 
grounds upon 
which .the various 
decisions were 
based are men- 
tioned. The court 
then. declared; 
“Therefore, so 
far as we can see, 
only two points of 
law need be con- 
sidered; whether 








around which it 
built a complete 
structure of legal 
interpretation in 
a case that has for some time held 
the attention of those who give 
thought to the general subject of 
unfair trade. In this particular 
action, the Yale Electric Corpora- 
tion was the appellant and the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company 
the defendant. The case was up 
on appeal from a decree of the 
District Court for Connecticut. 
Briefly, this is the situation: For 
some years, the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration has sought to register the 
notation “Yale” as a trade-mark 
for flashlights and batteries. Yale 
& Towne have consistently opposed 
Yale Electric’s application for reg- 
istration. In this, Yale & Towne 
have been successful before the 
trade-mark examiner, the Com- 
missioner of Patents and the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. With this avenue of 
approach to trade- mark registra- 
tion closed, the Yale Electric Cor- 
ration brought suit before the 
istrict Court for Connecticut to 
compel registration. The district 


THE UPPER MARK 


IS THAT OF THE YALE 
ELECTRIC CORP.—-THE LOWER BELONGS TO 
YALE & TOWNE 


the defendant's 
goods have ‘the 
same descriptive 
properties’ as the 
plaintiff's; whether in view of the 
fact that it makes no flashlights or 
batteries, it may complain of the 
plaintiff’s use of its name.” There 
then follows the paragraph which 
heads this report. 

Right here it is necessary to 
pause long enough to point out 
that, as trade-mark law is ordi- 
narily interpreted, trade-mark pro- 
tection covers only merchandise 
that has ‘ ‘the same descriptive prop- 
erties.” Locks and keys, as made 
by Yale & Towne, and flashlights 
and batteries, as made by Yale 
Electric, are not goods of “the 
same descriptive properties.” Upon 
what legal grounds, then, can 
Yale & Towne hope to prevent 
the registration of the mark Yale 
on merchandise which it does not 
make and which is not of’ “the 
same descriptive properties?” It 
must not be forgotten, in this con- 
nection, that practically all well- 
known trade-names have been 
adopted by products of dissimilar 
descriptive properties. 
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Remarking on this point, the 
court said: “It was at first a de- 
batable point whether a merchant’s 
good-will, indicated by his mark, 
could extend beyond such goods as 
he sold. How could he lose bar- 
gains which he had no means to 
fill? What harm did it do a 
chewing gum maker to have an 
ironmonger use his trade-mark? 

“However, it has of recent years 
been recognized that a merchant 
may have a sufficient economic in- 
terest in the use of his mark out- 
side the field of his own exploita- 
tion to justify interposition by a 
court. His mark is his authentic 
seal; by it he vouches for the 
goods which bear it; it carries his 
name for good or ill. If another 
uses it, he borrows the owner’s 
reputation, whose quality no longer 
lies within his own control. This 
is an injury even though the bor- 
rower does not tarnish it, or divert 
any sales by its use, for a reputa- 
tion, like a face, is the symbol of 
its possessor and creator, and an- 
other can usé it only as a mask. 
And so it has come to be recog- 
nized that unless the borrower’s 
use is so foreign to the owner’s 
as to insure against any identifi- 
cation of the two, it is unlawful, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. v. Rigney, 
347 Fed. Rep. 407 (C. C. A. 2), 
Akron-Overland v. Willys-Over- 
land, 273 Fed. Rep. 674, (C. C. A. 
3), Vogue Co. v. Thompson-Hud- 
son Co., 300 Fed. Rep. 509 (C. C. 
A. 6), Wall v. Rolls-Royce, 4 
Fed. (2) 333, (C. C. A. 3). 

“It is quite true that the point 
is still open in the Supreme Court, 
Reech-Nut Co. v. Lorillard, 373 U. 
S. 629. Again, if originally de- 
scriptive, a mark may have been 
so generally used that it denotes 
no particular maker unless nar- 
rowly applied, Pabst Brewing Co. 
v. Decatur Brewing Co., 284 Fed. 
Rep. 110, (C. C. A. 7). Here we 
are dealing with a proper name 
which, although it has been used 
quite generally, is shown to denote 
the defendant when applied to 
flashlights. The disparity in qual- 
ity between such wares and any- 
thing the plaintiff makes no longer 
counts, if that be true. The de- 
fendant need not permit another 
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to attach to its good-will the con- 
sequences of trade methods not its 
own. 

“There remains the question of 
registration, the goods not being 
of the ‘same descriptive properties’ 
in the colloquial sense . 

“It is quite true that in Rosenberg 
v. Elliott the court felt bound to 
find that caps and suits had the 
same descriptive properties quite 
independently of the confusion 
which had arisen. We cannot say 
that that is the case here, for the 
fact that flashlights and locks are 
made of metal does not appear to 
us to give them the same descrip- 
tive properties, except as the trade 
has so classed them. But we re- 
gard what the trade thinks as the 
critical consideration, and we 
think the statute meant to make it 
the test, despite the language 
used.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
even though two articles of mer- 
chandise are not of “the same de- 
scriptive properties,” a trade-mark 
may be held to cover both products 
if it can be proved that the trade 
looks upon the two items as ori- 
ginating from a single factory. 
This point Yale & Towne appar- 
ently proved to the court's satis- 
faction for the court said: “The 
record contains many instances 
where the defendant’s buyers did, 
or said that they should, suppose 
the plaintiff’s flashlights to be one 
of the defendant’s products, and it 
is extremely probable that mistakes 
will -continue unless the practice 
ceases.” 

In the lower court, it will he 
recalled that Yale Electric was 
enjoined from using the mark 
Yale upon flashlights or batteries 
“or any articles made of metal or 
other hard substance.” The higher 
court felt that this covered too 
much ground. On this point it 
ruled : 

“The injunction is however, too 
broad. . . . The following words 
will be struck from the second 
paragraph of the decree: ‘Or any 
article which is manufactured and 
consists in whole or in part of 
metal or other hard substance.’ 
Otherwise the decree is affirmed 
with costs.” 
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She Conquest of BEAUTY 
& STRATEGY 





VARMA A 


Solution No. 3 
for the 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for Men 











Ys ponsetet of BEAUTY to open the way for the timed stroke 

of strategy. A consumer color campaign for Johnston & 

Murphy Shoes . . . so fine in painting, so realistic in shoe repro- 

duction as to elicit widespread comment. 

Then, the J & M Retail Merchant Franchise, whew by the strength 

of the consumer advertising . . . soon a broadened distribution 

for J & M Shoes, nationally. 

This illustrates our contention, that fine copy and art are merely 

handmaidens to the Merchandise Idea. The Sales Ideas are the power 

of advertising. 

ON REQUEST—A Copy of the ] & M Retail Merchant Franchise. 
Offer limited to Advertising and Sales Executives. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 


General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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Going to 
the men in the food industries who 
are responsible for the production 
of food products for which you spend 
the greater part of your annual food 
budget. Bringing to these men 
operating and production informa- 
tion that will help them reduce 
production costs, and meet the chang- 
ing tastes of people . . . profitably. 
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toa new seh of hresss 


Consider a group of industries 
that, in comparison with all in- 
dustry . . . ranks first in num- 
ber of establishments . . . third 
in value-of-products . . fifth 
in primary horsepower .. . fifth 
in value-added-by-manufacture 
and . .. spends over 90 million 
dollars, annually, for certain 
food manufacturing equipment. 
What a market for equipment 
manufacturers! 

There are six major divisions 
of the food industries. 


Meat packing 

Canning and preserving 

Confectionery and ice cream 

Flour and grain mill 
products 

Baking and bakery products 

Dairy products 


They are probably more 
closely related than any other 
group of industries. First, by 
the general nature of their prod- 
ucts and secondly by the com- 
mon connection of fundamental 
manufacturing operations. They 
have mutual problems in mate- 
rial handling, heat application, 
refrigeration, mixing and agita- 
tion, dust and fume handling, 
packaging and eleven other pro- 
duction operations. 

American people can and do, 
frequently change their taste 
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tacks 
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about the foods they eat. When 
that change occurs ... the 
manufacturer of food products 
must be prepared to quickly 
and profitably change his pro- 
duction methods. 

With such facts in mind, the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., announces a new 
monthly publication, devoted, 
editorially, to plant operation 
and production methods in the 
food industries. 

With a circulation built upon 
the fact that 22 per cent of the 
plants in the food industries 
group produce almost 90 per 
cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts; it provides a new publica- 
tion for those equipment manu- 
facturers whose products are 
used in two or more of the 
major food industries. 

Be sure that you look into 
this paper before going very 
far in your advertising plans. 
Further information may be had 
by writing to FOOD INDUS- 
TRIES, Tenth Avenue at 36th 
Street, New York City. 


CW McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Times are always good in 


York County, 


Pennsylvania 


with its great diversity of manufac- 
turing and agriculture. 


The city of York, by the way, is 
the third in diversity of manufacture 
in Pennsylvania, being exceeded in 
this respect only by Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 


There is a similar diversity of 
agriculture in the rural districts 


You can reach all of the people of 
York County only through 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which has their entire confidence. 


We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 












This Manufacturer Actually Ad- 


vertises for His Jobbers 


How The Republic Rubber Company Circularizes Dealers and Consumers 
in the Interest of Its Distributors 


By R. M. 


Advertising Manager, The 


, 


the May 31 issue of Printers 
INK there appeared a portion of 
a speech by Eugene P. Lynch, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Distributors, en- 
titled, “What the ‘Typical Dis- 
tributor’ Wants and Will Do.” 
Mr. Lynch began his address 
with this sentence: “The value of 
the distributor to his customers de- 
pends largely upon the efficiency 
of his service to them.” Further 
on he said: “The function of the 
distributor is to buy goods for his 
customers and distribute them to 
his customers.” And in the next 
following paragaph: “When we 
consider the function of the dis- 
tributor, that he is purchasing and 
warehousing agent for his cus- 
tomers, and this is fundamentally 


his job, we must consider the 
obligation which this relation 
imposes.” 


Regardless of how well the dis- 
tributor may know these things, 
it seems to me that his success is 
founded on what his customer 
knows and thinks. In other words, 
the value of the distributor to his 
customers is predicated on what 
his customers believe they can ex- 
pect from the distributor. 

The buying habits of the public 
are changing as a result of the 
educational efforts of the mail- 
order houses, chain stores, ware- 
housing systems, and so forth. 
Therefore, if the customer does 
not understand and believe in the 
functions of the distributor, his 
business goes elsewhere and the 
distributor has no chance of dem- 
onstrating his worth. 

More than three years ago, The 
Republic Rubber Company decided 
that the business of its distribu- 
tors was being hurt. In order to 
find out why, questionnaires were 
sent to distributors, newspaper 


Gattshall 


Republic Rubber Company 


editors, manufacturers, and a 
large list of consumers. The list 
of consumers was supplied by dis- 
tributors as prospects for our line. 

The returns from these ques- 
tionnaires were rather startling. 
We found that, while a general 
belief seemed to prevail in the 
necessity of the distributor as a 
factor in the scheme of things, a 
distinct preference existed among 
many customers to purchase direct 
from the manufacturer. We re- 
ceived many letters from con- 
sumers and others who stated 
frankly that they believed the job- 
ber to be a parasite. This led us 
to believe that jobbers, wholesalers 
or distributors are not under- 
stood by the public—which gives 
other methods of distribution a 


chance to prosper. : ; 
Now distributors admit their 
economic  necessity—that their 


value depends upon their efficiency, 
that their function is to buy and 
distribute and that this function 
imposes an obligation. But the 
question may be asked, when proof 
exists that manufacturers and con- 
sumers are not so sure of these 
things, is the jobber an economic 
necessity? If he is, can he prove 
it? And if he can, why doesn’t 
he prove it to the one who can and 
will do him some good when he 
does prove it, namely, the con- 
sumer ? 

If the distributor performs the 
function which he claims, and is 
able to do it efficiently, then it 
seems to me this is his very best 
argument to win both volume and 
profit, and at the same time is his 
best weapon of defense against the 
inroads: of competition. Yet, if 
any one will take time to gather 
together all the advertising matter 
put out by jobbers, distributors 
and wholesalers, or what have you, 
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it will be found that it is pitifully 
lacking in such sales and educa- 
tional data. Moreover, while there 
are associations that attempt to 
do educational work for certain 
classes of distributors, this work 
is not characterized by a sufficient 
amount of consistent hammering 
on institutional functions. I be- 
lieve the day will come when dis- 
tributors, regardless of the lines 
they handle, will be forced to 


ist it true that the Distributor 
because of his investment, his pay- 
roll, his tax paying 
is a big factor nm 
local — s 
and the pros: perity 
of the commune uty 


and is 
montitled foils 





ONE OF A SERIES OF CARDS SENT TO 
CONSUMERS BY THE REPUBLIC RUBBER 
COMPANY 


answer just one question, namely, 
are they necessary and are they 
economical? When they answer 
that question, proof will follow, 
and this will be a job for them as 
an industry—a confederation of 
distributors, if you please, without 
the aid or advice of manufacturers. 

One of Mr. Lynch’s most inter- 
esting suggestions was thus stated: 
“I expect some day to see a letter 
addressed by a manufacturer to a 
dealer telling that dealer why it is 
more profitable for him to deal 
through a distributor than directly 
with the manufacturer.” For three 
years The Republic Rubber Com- 
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pany has been sending out such 
letters, and other mail matter, to 
dealers at no cost to its distribu- 
tors. The letters are usually four- 
page, folder style, the first page 
exactly like one of our regular 
letterheads, typewritten and signed 
in ink, the second page or back of 
the letter being blank, while the 
third page is in the form of an 
inquiry blank addressed to the 
distributor in his territory for the 
dealer to fill in and mail. 

I quote one of these letters be- 
low. Let me remind the reader 
that this is written on one of our 
letterheads and signed by our 
company. It is addressed to a 
consumer or user of rubber goods. 
Here is a manufacturer actually 
telling one of his customers that 
the customer can get better ser- 
vice from a jobber than it could 
get direct from the manufacturer: 


It was Saturday evening, nearly 6 
o’clock, everyone had gone home except 
the sales manager and myself, when 
the telephone rang. 

much worried mine superintendent 
was on the wire. His elevator belt had 
broken, and he wanted it to be run- 
ning Monday, sure. The question was, 
did the jobber have 165 feet of 18”- 
8-ply belt in stock, anything to keep 
him going until he could get a new 
one? It so happened the sales manager 
did have it, and bright and early Sun- 
day mornin together with the stock 
man, cut Wy “helt off, rolled it onto 
a truck and delivered it to the mine. 
Before night the belt had been punched, 
the buckets bolted on, the belt hung, 
and Monday morning when the whistle 
blew the elevator was operating. 

Later this superintendent learned he 
had procured just as good a belt as 
those he had used before, that he hadn’t 
paid any more for it than before, and 
that he had gotten a service no factory 
could have given him. He had learned 
what a jobber is for and began to real- 
ize that if he would encourage the 
jobber, he could reasonably expect more 
and better service. 

fou have near you as _ willing and 
as efficient a jobber in rubber goods as 
this one was—a jobber with a good 
line, a good stock and good service. 
Your inquiries will surely encourage 
him and may develop some pleasing re- 
sults for both of you. 

Reference is made to the Texas Man- 
ufacturing Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


The foregoing letter is signed, 
“The Republic Rubber Company, 
Mechanical Goods Division.” The 
inquiry form that constitutes the 
third and fourth pages of this 
folder-letter is addressed to “The 
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S$ 3.630.000.000 
will be spent in 1928 by 
motorists on vacation 
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Jap this rich market: 


Automobile owners, as a group, offer a wonderfully 
fertile field for advertising. 


ie Me i ie 





They have money to spend. And they are spending 
it. Motor tourists alone will spend the staggering sum 
of $3,630,000,000 while on their vacations this year. 






American Motorist is the great national magazine for 
automobile owners. It is the official publication of the 
American Automobile Association, and its readers 
place confidence in anything endorsed by the A. A. A. 


The A.A.A. routed more than ten 
million motor tourists last year. It is 
now telling its story to motorists every- 
where by means of a strong national 
advertising campaign. 

















Tie up with this advertising program. 
Tap this rich market of motor car © 
owners. Put American Motorist on your § 
list. 











Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 





Arecrssssessasissstie 








Publication 





PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 17th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Texas Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas.” All the cus- 
tomer has to do is fill it out for 
the kind of belting, hose, packing 
or molded goods upon which he 
desires to receive quotations, and 
mail it to the jobber. These quo- 
tations, it is specified, will be made 
without obligation of any kind. 

Another letter presents the “pat- 
ronize home industries” argument 
to the advantage of the jobber as 
against the manufacturer who sells 
direct; and does it in a somewhat 
different way: 


In a good-sized town cf a middle- 
Western State is a manufacturer, well- 
known and selling nationally. His pay- 
roll is big—his bank clearings are big 
—his donations to charity are big— 
his taxes are an important factor to 
the community. He is in financial 
trouble, about to be closed up, and so 
the entire community buys stock to 
keep him going, all of which is the 
proper spirit Tecause major failures 
hurt. 

In this same town is a jobber—pay- 
roll not so big, but with traveling men 
carrying the name of the town to a 
community fifty miles around. Paying 
taxes—making donations and adding 
substantially to the prosperity of the 
community. 

The founders of this institution are 
retired or dead—it’s the sons who are 
now running it—good businessmen—and 
so recognized. Maybe they went to 
school with some of their customers— 
maybe their wives play bridge with 
their customers’ wives in the afternoon 
—perhaps their children now play with 
their customers’ children. They are not 
selling stock to keep the doors open. 
They are only seeking their customers’ 
business in competition with the man- 
ufacturers who sell direct—the ones 
that take the community funds out of 
the community—the ones that do not 
help keep up their churches, schools, 
and clubs. 

Maybe you buy from the same fac- 
tory the jobber does, and laugh pri- 
vately because you can do so. 

If he goes broke, you simply increase 
your donation to the Community Chest 
and say, “It’s too bad.” 

If the Texas Manufacturing Company 
of Fort Worth, Texas, would quit busi- 
ness you would feel the difference, but 
the question is, “Do you use them as 
much as you profitably could?” 


The jobber’s case is vividly 
stated in the following letter: 


He sat back in his chair with a look 
of perfect satisfaction as he informed 
me he had 250,000 feet of %4” hose 
in stock, bought at 4% of a cent lower 
than I could sell it. That was in 1918, 
when rubber prices were jumping pretty 
often. He was the purchasing agent 
for a big manufacturer and the hose 
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was used in a commodity they were 
putting out. 

In 1923 this man still had more than 
175,000 feet of that same hose and con 
sidered it a favor when we found a 
buyer who would pay him one-quarter 
of his cost price in for it. Here 
is what happened—the market for his 
commodity became disrupted suddenly, 
manufacturing slowed up, and he was 
left with a large stock that would lose 
some of its value by laying around. 

Had he used a local jobber, he would 
not have been caught with this big 
stock. He wouldn’t have had his much 
needed money tied up and he wouldn’t 
have had to take the 75 per cent loss 
on his cost price. True, he would have 
had to pay a little more for the hose 
as used, but considering interest, etc., 
which would have been the cheaper? 

The Texas Manufacturing Company 
of Fort Worth, Texas, have a ware 
house—help and _ rubber _ experience 
They place all their facilities at your 
disposal—why not use them, and not 
duplicate investment and labor, or run 
chances of deterioration? 


Here is another letter in which 
the service rendered by the jobber 
is graphically set forth: 


Bill and George wearing white pants, 
shirts, hats, shoes and socks, were 
marching side by side behind a band 
on a “Trade Trippers” jaunt. Bill was 
a jobber—George a manufacturer. “Say 
Bill,” said George, “see that road build- 
er’s office over there? Well, I lost a 
= of an equipment order because 

couldn’t get quick delivery on some 
conveyor belts I put on the machines 
I make. Isn’t that tough?” “Serves 
you right,” said Bill, “why didn’t you 
see me?” 

“Holy smoke!” said George, “have 
you got conveyor belts in stock?” 
“Nope,” said Bill, “but I should have, 
if I could get you folks to loosen up 
a bit.” “Well,” said George, “we gen- 
erally have belts in stock but just got 
caught short this time.” ‘Yes, I know,” 
said Bill, “but you save money by get 
ting your sprocketts, chains, pulleys, 
shafting, etc., from me, so why not let 
me handle your belt, hose and pack- 
ing?” “Oh, shoot, Bill, you couldn’t 
make any money and do so well by 
me as the manufacturer does. I buy as 
much rubber as you do.” “Well,” 
maybe not,” said Bill, “but I’d have it 
when you wanted it, you 
wouldn’t have your money tied up, 
which would mean you could invest 
more in raw material. It would in- 
crease my purchasing power, and allow 
me to decrease my costs to you and 
increase my service to you, and then 
two of us would be doing better. And, 
speaking of service, do you know that 
last week my stock man left his family 
—_ —— up the ee three - times 
© get out to your night shift le 
sa Sy beng of stuff?” ndened 

ong silence while the band pla 
“The Old Gray Mare,” — am. 

‘Bill, when we get home, come 
over and let’s dig into this rubber busi- 
ness a_ bit.” 
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DePeDeDeDeDeDe DoD 


IN SEVEN short 
years, the Packer 
business has de- 
veloped from a com- 
paratively small 
local organization 
into a nationally 
known institution 
- +++ All because the 
Packer type of out- 
door service pays 
the advertiser. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUT DOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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In New Dress 
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HEN you pick up a copy of The Iron Age 

dated July 5, 1928, you will be agreeably sur- 

prised. First to greet your eyes will be a 
standard overall size of 9 by 12 inches with standard 
type pages of 7 by 10 inches inside—a change that will 
simplify your use of cuts in The Iron Age. 


Next, as you open the front cover, you will see a 
form of full page advertisements, some of which will 
be in colors. Here is a new dress for The Iron Age 
that will increase its attractiveness considerably. 


Then will come the editorial pages—not only well 


“up front” but dressed up in color. So, on July 5, look 
for the new Iron Age with type page of standard size, 
7 by 10 inches, with: 


1. A limited number of full page advertisements pre- 
ceding reading matter. 


2. An extra color (red with black or blue with black) 
— every fourth week at a moderate cost for the 
color. 


3. Added attractiveness in appearance. 


4. Continued grouping of advertisements according 
to products in the pages following the editorial section. 


We hope these important changes will please you. 
They will go a long way in enabling advertisers to reap 
the maximum benefits from the unusual influence The 
Iron Age has in the industries it serves. 


THE IRON AGE 


239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Seventy-third Year 
MEMBER ABC—ABP 
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** Unseen Goods are usually 
Unsold Goods’”’ 





Unequaled 
Sales 


Builders 


BROOKS DISPLAY CONTAINERS sell goods 
economically because of these unique features: 
1. Maximum advertising space on all sides, 

as well as on the turned-back cover. 


2. Marked superiority over other Containers 
in economy of construction because of in- 
genious patented features. 


3. Extreme simplicity. Containers are made 
ready, and goods packed quickly, without 
study or lost motion. 


4. No instructions needed for the proper use 
of these Containers. Their arrangement is 
obvious. 


5. The Container’s base lies flat on the 
counter, giving stability. Contents are held 
at the proper angle for most effective display. 
An ample margin of strength is provided. 


MADE IN ANY DESIRED SIZE OR SHAPE WITHIN 
REASONABLE LIMITS 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Tagalanaat sa 


Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Display Containers—- 
Cut-outs—W indow Display Advertising—Commercial Stationery 
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All of which illustrates that personal 
uch adds pleasure and profit to busi- 
ss. See the Texas ufacturing 
ympany, Fort Worth, Texas. 


In addition to letters such as 
the foregoing, we use Government 
ostal cards, imprinted on the ad- 
lress side with our name and that 
f our jobber, and bearing on the 
everse side an illustration which 
seeks to present in cartoon or par- 
able style various phases of our 
tory. For example, one of these 
cards shows the picture of a job- 
her’s store. Two men, one labeled 
“consumer” and the other “dealer,” 
stand before it conversing. The 
‘dealer” is saying: “Bill, do you 
realize what that company (point- 
ing to the jobber’s store) saves us 
each year? Think of the equip- 
ment they buy, store and hold in 
waiting for our needs—then think 
of what they save us in office ex- 
pense, rent, taxes, etc. They’re 
continually gambling on our re- 
quirements.” Beneath the picture 
are the words, “Isn’t it true that 
the carrying of stock by jobbers 
saves dealers and consumers rent 
on space, saves them insurance and 
loss from deterioration?” 
Another card represents the dis- 
tributor as a man under an um- 
brella carrying various packages 
in his arms, such as “packing,” 
“molded goods,” “hose,” “belting,” 
“everything for the factory, mill 
and mine.” The umbrella is labeled 
“General Overhead.” Standing un- 
der the umbrella with the dis- 
tributor are two smaller figures, 
one marked “dealer” and the other 
marked “consumer.” The rain 
and sleet from which the group 
under the umbrella are being pro- 
tected is “Office Expense,” “Rent,” 
“Taxes,” and so forth. The dis- 
tributor is saying to the two men, 
“If you will walk along with me, 
boys, I'll give you all the pro- 
tection I can.” The dealer re- 
marks to the consumer, “He’s a 
pretty good old chap at that.” 

Other cards in the series picture 
the distributor talking to the fac- 
tory manager. On one card he 
says, “My business is to learn what 
you use, select the best of its kind 
from all these manufacturers— 
buy it—stock it—and have it ready 
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for you when you want it.” On 
another the factory manager is 
saying, “You old fox, how did you 
know that our main drive belt was 
going to pieces and that we'd be 
in a bad hole yesterday?” To 
which the distributor replies: “I 
knew that old belt wouldn’t last 
forever, so I told my. company to 
have one in stock for an emer- 
gency. You thought you were in 
for a shut-down, didn’t you?” 

These postal cards are mailed 
for our distributors without charge 
to lists.of dealers and consumers 
at regular intervals of about six 
weeks, 


H. G. Moock Leaves Automo- 
tive Equipment Association 


Harry G. Moock, managing director 
of Greater Market Development of the 
Automotive Equipment Association, = 
resigned to engage in business for h 
self. The work in widening the ose 
motive equipment market, which has 
been going on under his direction, will 
be continued as planned under the gen- 
eral supervision of N. H. Boynton, of 
the National Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, who 
is also chairman of the Greater Market 
Development Committee. 


“The Slipstream” to Become 
“Airway Age” 

With its July issue, The Slipstream, 
which was recently purchased by the 
Simmons-Boardman ublishing Com- 
pany, New York, will change its name 
to Airway Age. The publishers state 
that the reason for the change is to 
make the title more comprehensive and 
more clearly descriptive of Airway Age, 
which will be primarily a technical pub- 
lication devoted to every phase of trans- 
portation by air. 


Canada Dry Acquires G. B. 
Seely’s Son, Inc. 


Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
York, has acquired G. B. Seely’s Son, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of gen- 


Canada New 


eral. carbonated beverages. Canada Dry 
will operate the Seely company as a 
subsidiary, which will retain its com- 
plete identity. 


“Cabaret Stories” a New 


Publication 


Cabaret Stories is a new magazine 
which is published by B. L. Me- 
Fadden, Inc., New York. H. D. Cushing, 
formerly in the publishers’ represen- 
tative business, is advertising manager. 
The type page is 5% by 8% inches, 
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‘Watch Smart Set 


N the development of Smart Set and the New 
McClure’s I am proceeding on the belief 
that a publication, to be successful, must 

have an editorial policy that is directed not 
only to the acquisition of circulation but toward 
making it a distinctive and profitable medium 
for advertisers. 





During the past twenty years I have read so 
many forecasts and detailed outlines of editorial 
policy that I am loathe to make any announce- 
ment of it in connection with the purchase 
of these two publications. I would rather 
announce the policies with performances. 


Briefly, Smart Set will be directed editorially 
and advertisingly toward the greatest purchas- 
ing factor in America today—the young woman. 
In it will be service and helpfulness in her 
living problems, as well as entertainment for 
her leisure hours. 


McClure’s will be a man’s magazine, based on 
the belief that there exists in the publishing 
business a necessity for a live, vibrant publica- 
tion that will serve and entertain the millions 
of men who are making America today. 


I would suggest that it might be very interest- 
ing to advertisers and manufacturers of ad- 
vertised commodities to watch the editorial 
development of these magazines within the 
next few months. 


There are many plans, but they are more con- 
vincing in the form of printed magazines than 
in the form of advance announcements 


James R. Quirk, 
Publisher. 





221 West 57th Street, New York City 
Telephone Circle 2851 
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and the New M<SClure’s 


Smart Set 
Philip D. Hyland 


formerly Advertising Manager of 
the Mass Market Group, has been 
appointed Advertising Manager. 





Paul C. Hunter 


has been appointed Eastern Ad- 
vertising Manager. 


Glover M. Young 


remains as Western Advertising 
Manager. 


The New 
McClure’s 


Theodore A. Davidson 


has been appointed Eastern Ad- 
vertising Manager. 


James T. MacMurchy 


remains as Western Advertising 
Manager. 


Boston San Francisco 


Harry R. Wheeler Edward S. Townsend 
will represent will represent 

both publications in both publications on 
New England. the Pacific Coast. 





ity § Chicago Boston San Francisco 


360 North Michigan 5 Winthrop 822 Kohl Building 
Avenue Square 
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AIRYING here- 
tofore has been 

an industry of the 
North, but the tail is 
beginning to wag the 
dog. And with fifteen 
thousand paid-in-ad- 
vance initial circula- 
tion we invite the 
advertiser to profit 


by this direct channel 
to sources of new 
business. 





Shreveport, La. 














Harold Block Wins Summer 
Golf Tournament 


Harold Block, of The Block Bros. 
Tobacco Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
with a score of 77, won the twenty- 
fourth annual tournament of the Sum- 
mer Advertising Golf Association at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., held from June 23 
to 30. Irving L. Thoren, of the Tri- 
chromatic Engraving Company, N. Y., 
the medalist, was runner-up. 

W. Beckerle won the second sixteen 
with J. A. Sullivan as runner-up. H. A. 
Murphy was winner of the third six- 
teen, of which P. Black was runner-up. 
Montague Lee won the fourth sixteen, 
and W. R. Hotchkin was runner-up. 

The winner of the first beaten eight, 
first sixteen, was J. A. Travers, with 
Guy Bolte runner-up. A. Abbott headed 
the second beaten eight, with Ralph K. 
Strassman as runner-up. D. W. Tib- 
bott won the third beaten eight with 
Carl Percy runner-up, and L. P. Sco- 
ville carried off the honors of the 
fourth beaten eight, with F. A. Sperry 
in second place. 

In the four-ball foursomes match, in 
pairs, on Friday, E. J. Barber and Ray 
S. Rose won with a score of 68. Roy 
W. Barnhill and L. Weaver were second 
with a score of 70. 

At the annual election of officers the 
present incumbents were re-elected, as 
follows: Edward J. Barber, president; 
Eugene Kelley, New York, R. W. Rich- 
ardson, Chicago, and David W. Tibbott, 
Boston, vice-presidents; and James Sin- 
clair, secretary-treasurer. 

A proposal was made to consider 
merging the Summer association with 
the Winter association, and a committee 
of four was appointed to meet with a 
corresponding committee from the Win- 
ter association to draw up an agree- 
ment. 


Death of Edward Granville 
Nellis 


Edward Granville Nellis, president of 
the Chemical Catalogue Company, New 
York, publisher of the Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalogue, and vice-president of 
the Pencil Points Press, Inc., also of 
New York, publisher of Pencil Points, 
died recently at Quogue, N. Y. 


Sleeper Radio Account with 
Michaels & Heath 


The Sleeper Radio & Manufacturing 
Company, mg Island City, N. Y., 
Monotrol, Scout and Serenader radio 
receiving sets, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Michaels & Heath, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Coffee Account to Paris & Peart 


The American Coffee Corporation, 

New York, Bokar, Red Circle and 
Eight O’Clock brands of coffee, has 
laced its advertising account with 
aris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency. 
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REDFIELD-KENDRICK-ODELL Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Ve cols 


A CHANGE IN THE NAME OF THE 










CORPORATION TO 


REDFIELD-DOWNEY-ODELL Co. 


INCORPORATED 





EFFECTIVE ON AND AFTER 


Luly first 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
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A Quiet 
Revolution 


The last ten years have witnessed 
the advent of a new spirit and a 
new tempo in American Life. This 
new spirit and its consequent pros- 
perity have brought with them a 
distaste for drudgery and dirt and 
a desire for greater efficiency in 
the conduct of the home. 

One of the most significant 
aspects of this trend is the quiet 
revolution in fuels which has taken 
place—significant because it has 
fostered the rise of a giant new 
industry. 

The trend today is toward ash- 
less fuels. Since 1918, there has 
been a material decrease in the pro- 
duction of solid fuels, while the 
use of oil for home heating has 
more than doubled. The domestic 
oil burner now is universally ac- 
cepted as an almost necessary ap- 
pliance in the modern home. When 
clean, even heat is desired, oil 
burners are installed. 

To supply this demand for oil 
heating equipment there has grown 
a large and ever expanding in- 
dustry. More than five hundred 
companies are manufacturing and 
marketing oil burners for domestic 


use, while the number of concerns - 


producing accessories for this in- 
dustry runs into the hundreds. 
The buying power of these com- 
panies reaches a total of millions. 

Fvet Ort is the only journal 
exclusively devoted to this lusty 
young industry. Its coverage is 
practically complete; every key man 
in the oil burner field is reached. 
Fuer Ot is the market medium 
for these millions in buying-power. 


The Department of Research and 

Selling Helps of FUEL OIL will be 

glad to tell you how you may profit- 

ably and effectively cultivate the 
huge oil burner market. 


FUEL OM 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progress in the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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McGraw-Hill to Publish ‘Food 


Industries” 

Food Industries, a new monthly mag- 
azine, will be published by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, starting with the October issue. 
It will cover the technology of manu- 
facturing food products, methods of 
food distribution, materials used in 
food and packaging, etc. 

M. A. Williamson, business manager 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi 
neering, will also become business man- 
ager of Food Industries. Other mem- 
bers of the business management staff 
are as follows: 

R. F. Boger, former manager of the 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Company, 
Boston, and later in charge of special 
sales development work of the Spencer 
Thermostat Company, Cambridge, will 
be assistant business manager. 

A. G. Sutherland will have charge of 
the market research department. 

The New York territory will be cov- 
ered by William Handley. 

The Cleveland territory will be han- 
dled by M. H. Blanchard. 

The Chicago territory will be* han- 
died by P. O. E. Johnson and L. A. 


Cunningham, the latter present repre- 
sentative of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, at Chicago. 

The Philadelphia territory will be in 
charge of Edward B. Spurr. 

The type page size of the new pub- 
lieation will be seven by ten inches. 


Changes in “Smart Set” and 


“The New McClure’s” 


Philip D. Hyland, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Mass Market 
Group of Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Smart Set, New York. Paul C. 
Hunter has been appointed Eastern ad- 
vertising manager. Glover M. Young 
continues as Western advertising man 
ager. 

Theodore A. Davidson has been ap 
pointed Western advertising manager of 
The New McClure’s, New York. James 
T. MacMurchy continues as Western 
advertising manager. 

In announcing this executive person 
nel of Smart Set and The New Me 
Clure’s, James R. Quirk, publisher of 
these publications, outlines the editorial 
policies which will characterize each 
magazine. Smart Set will be edited to 
appeal to the young woman. The New 
McClure’s will be edited to appeal to 
the interests of men. 

Both publications will be represented 
in New England by Wheeler & Wildes, 
Inc., Boston, and on the Pacific Coast 
by Edward S. Townsend, San Fran- 
cisco, 


“Photoplay Magazine” Ap- 
points Wheeler & Wildes 


Photoplay Magazine, New York, has 
appointed Wheeler & Wildes, Inc., Bos- 
ton, publishers’ representatives, as its 
New England representatives. 
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Re-Organizes as Fawcett and 
Ray, Inc. 


W. J. Fawcett, Inc., New York finan- 
cial advertising agency, has been re- 
organized as Fawcett and Ray, Inc., of 
which Martin H. Ray is chairman of 
the board and W. J. Fawcett is presi- 
dent. 

G. M. S. Armstrong, advertising 
manager of the former Polk’s Bankers 
Review, has joined Fawcett and Ray, 
Inc., as vice-president and sales man- 
ager. Carroll Ragan, publicity manager 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company for the last nine years, has 
also become a_ vice-president as has 
Mary B. Reeves, formerly secretary of 
the National Savings Banks Association 
and, more recently, with the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia. 

William H. Teel, associated for many 
years with Mr. Ray, is also a vice-presi- 
dent, is I. B. Stamey, who has been 
with W. J. Fawcett, Inc., for six years, 
is tet -treasurer in charge of re- 
search and statistical work. 


Joins Robert E. Ramsay 
Organization 


H. E. Hammerton, associated for two 
years with the Paul Wenck poster stu- 
dios and more recently with the Park 
Avenue Association, New York, has 
joined The Robert E. “Ramsay Organi- 
zation, Inc., New York sales promotion 
counselor, as an associate on art and 
visualization. 


Cigarette Lighter Account for 
Weeks Agency 


De Frece Products, Inc., New York, 
maker of cigarette lighters, has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Weeks & Company, 
ne., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines and newspaper rotogravure adver- 
tising will be used. 


New York Publishing 
Houses Merge 


The Dodge Publishing Company, New 
York, has been merged with Robert M. 
McBride & Company, publishers, also 
of New York. Robert M. McBride 
heads the combined companies, 


Appoints Warren Kelly, Inc. 
The Driv-O-Meter Company, New 
York, manufacturer and distributor of 
the Driv-O-Meter, a new action golf 
game, has placed its advertising gc- 
count with arren Kelly, Inc., nev 
York, advertising. 


Appoints S. C. Theis 


The Elizabethton, Tenn., Star has ap- 
pointed the S. Theis Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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An Art Process 
Now Used for 
Commerce 


Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 
For Limited Edition 


of Pictorial Matter 
Single or Multi-Color 


Photo-Gelatine Print- 
ing is becoming 
better known and is 
far more widely used 
than heretofore. 


Examination of the 
work makes the 
reason self-evident. 


Send for Samples. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


If interested at any time in 
Short Runs of Pictorial 
Printing, call — 
Circle 2780, Ext. B. 




















Why Doctors Do Not Advertise 


They Deal with Human Life and Must Advance on Record Rather 
Than on Claims 


An Interview by George Washington Robnett with 


Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 


Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 


YEAR or so ago, at an 

Advertising Club round 

table, the question came up and 

was hotly debated as to whether 

it was improper for physicians and 
surgeons to advertise. 

One advertising man warmly 
contended that doctors should ad- 
vertise because it was the only way 
for reputable doctors to offset the 
quack and charlatan. It was his 
contention that a great group of 
gullible and credulous citizenry is 
regularly victimized through the 
advertising of charlatans, simply 
because these people read and have 
confidence in such advertising, and 
it therefore becomes the duty of 
reputable medical men to save these 
unsuspecting people by reaching 
them in the same manner that they 
are reached by many of the so- 
called quacks. 

He further contended that ad- 
vertising as a process of influence 
is recognized by the highest grade 
firms everywhere as a most ethical 
and rightful means of increasing 
business and that doctors are 
shutting themselves off from legiti- 
mate avenues of self-help when 
they put the ban on advertising. 

My remembrance of this discus- 
sion came back to me the other 
evening while, as a patient at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, I was 
visiting with the medical director, 
Dr. John H. Kellogg, in his pri- 
vate office. I repeated some of the 
points advanced and asked that he 
give his views on the subject. It 
seemed to me that his opinion 
ought to carry some weight, in 
View of the fact that he is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine of Great Britain, a member 
of the Société d’Hygiene of 


France, member of the American 
Medical Association, Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, 
founder of the Race Betterment 
Foundation, editor of Good Health 
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Magazine, and author of many 


s. 
“Isn’t it true, Doctor,” I sug- 
gested, “that my ardent young ad- 
vertising friend was right in saying 
that mauy credulous people are 
influenced by the advertising of 
certain doctors, and that they go 
to these doctors with the greatest 
confidence, and that it is really no 
fault of theirs if they fall into in- 
efficient or villainous hands? They 
know that high-grade business 
firms advertise and is it not natural 
that they should believe that this 
is a general rule applying to all 
fields? I refer particularly to the 
man who has immigrated from 
foreign lands and is not com- 
pletely familiar with our ethical 
standards and customs. And does 
it not follow that it would be bet- 
ter for high-grade doctors to ad- 
vertise simply as a duty and 
protection to the profession, if for 
no other reason?” 


“aM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER?” 


Doctor Kellogg looked at me for 
a moment thoughtfully and then, 
with the characteristic enthusiasm 
that seems perpetually to vibrate 
this seventy-six-year-“young” vet- 
eran of biologic living, he replied: 
“This brings up the age-old ques- 
tion, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’ 
and I do not feel that in this coun- 
try we have reached that status 
where my brother wants a keeper. 

“It is undoubtedly true that 
each profession should strive to 
exercise a certain amount of pater- 
nal influence in its field, but there 
are certain forces that always dic- 
-— where this should begin and 
end. 

“In the field of medicine there is 
a well-defined code of. ethics that 
has become a recognized institution 
by virtue of time and precedent. 
It is incumbent upon each member 
of the profession to recognize 
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Time enough for mature reflection without 
imperiling prompt execution of advertising 
plans. Time enough for important last- 
minute revisions and corrections when neces- 
sary. Time enough for doing an advertising 
job thoroughly and correctly. These are ad- 
vantages we offer advertisers of Southern 
New England because of our very location 
right next to their doors. 


eS 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 

















Wanted— 
LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 


for Displays Exclusively 





A small but well and favorably known New York 
City organization with a modern and completely 
equipped litho and printing plant producing dis- 
plays exclusively. 


All sales are handled at the present time by the 
one principal of the firm. Expansion of plant 
facilities offers this opening for one man. 





Answer in detail. Replies will be regarded as 
absolutely confidential. 


Address “ M.,” Box 203, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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NCW 


I ideas & methods to help 
the advertiser reach the 
sophisticated, e.g., our new 
pfocess for printing in full 
color on antique paper. 


CuRRIER £7 HARFORD: LTD 
Selettive Advertising 





Jn Naspoille 
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MorNING—EVENING 
SuNDAY 

Goes into Nearly All 
Worth While Homes 
In One of the South’s 
Fastest Growing 
Cities. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
J Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 














460 W. 34th St., New York - Longacre7856 
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these ethical laws, just as it is 
necessary for the college student 
to conform to the rules and regu- 
lations of campus life. 

“I think that the advertising 
man who advocated that reputable 
physicians should advertise failed 
to recognize the fine line of dis- 
tinction between professional eth- 
ics and business practice. It is 
true that business firms often 
break precedent and make a suc- 
cess by doing so, but the profes- 
sional man is not permitted the 
same latitude for experimenta- 
tion. 

“Then in regard to the so-called 
quack doctor, you do not believe 
that it is necessary to fight fire 
with fire?” 

“No,” Doctor Kellogg replied 
thoughtfully, “I do not believe 
that the duty of discipline devolves 
upon the profession collectively or 
upon its members as individuals, 
other than in a moral way. The 
rate of literacy in this country is 
high, and we must depend upon 
the developed intelligence of so- 
ciety itself, and not the individual. 
His right is that of self-defense. 
The medical profession as a unit 
ef society cannot arrogate to itself 
the right to exercise other than a 
high degree of moral discipline 
over its members.” 

“I have heard it said, Doctor, 
that the time will come when 
physicians will advertise, and it 
will be considered the proper 
thing to do. Do you believe that 
this will happen?” 

“No, I feel sure that such prac- 
tice will never come into favor 
with the medical profession. I 
cannot believe that advertising 
would be healthful fertilization for 
our character of service. And 
when I say that, I do not mean 
to cast any aspersions upon the 
science of advertising. If I were 
in business, I should be an enthu- 
siastic advertiser, but I believe 
that in the practice of medicine 
and surgery, where we are deal- 
ing with human life, we must be 
satisfied to advance our volume 
of practice upon our record, rather 
than upon our claims. 

“In this field it is often the man 
who is the least fluent who has 
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the greatest professional skill. His 
work talks for him. He, like the 
great artist, is content that this 
should be so. If doctors were per- 
mitted the ethical privilege of ad- 
vertising, it is quite certain that 

many of them would employ ad- es 
vertising writers just as business 
firms do, and the enthusiasm of 
these young idea men — far e 
exceed the ability of the doctor ti 

about whom they were writing. promo on 
There would be a natural tendency 

to make broad claims and such 
practice would soon bring disgrace 

upon the profession we whale. manager 


“The medical profession is en- 





trusted with the most important of 


all responsibilities. | Medical sci- 
ence seeks results, not applause. wan e 
Scientific medical men work tire- 


lessly, quietly and unselfishly to the 
end that humanity may benefit. 


Life is a precious thing, and we by an important man- 
must not have unfit men placed in 
the foreground through the clever ufacturer of products 
play of advertising. Such a thing 
might bring serious misfortune nationally advertised, 
upon innocent persons. 

PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITY and distributed 


“There is plenty of opportunity 
for capable men to advance in our 


through an extensive 
profession. If a man does good : 


work in surgery, it soon becomes organization of 
known. His work advertises him. 

It is true that a combination of branches, jobbers and 
circumstances will often contrib- 

ute to the popularity of a profes- dealers. 


sional man, and this may cause him 
to outdistance those who are more 
capable. We cannot always define 
the laws of progress, nor say 

whether they are right or wrong. w 
An attempt to explain this phe- 
nomena would lead into the mysti- 
fying pero of a Henry 
George or Herbert Spencer. You e ” 
will recall that Spencer, in explain- Address, H 
ing the evolution of civilization, 

said = it was a progress from Box 200, 
an indefinite, incoherent homogen- 
ity to a definite, coherent henre: Printers’ Ink, 
genity. 
_ “The history of medical science 185 Madison Avenue, 
is a challenge to all men as a 
record of unselfish devotion. Surely New York 
it can never be considered with : 
any great degree of seriousness 
that men who work in this spirit 
would prostitute such honored tra- 
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dition by springing into the printed 
page with loud ballyhooing and 
cross-claims concerning their per- 
sonal qualifications. 

“It seems to me that there is a 
clear-cut line of demarcation be- 
tween the ethics of advertising 
merchandise and that of advertis- 
ing professional services. In one 
instance you may proclaim the 
qualities of material and the man- 
ner in which they are put together, 
et cetera. In this you are able to 
avoid the personal equation which 
it seems to me would carry with 
it an element of embarrassment. 
It seems to be one thing for a man 
to stand on the corner and define 
the advantages of his vegetables, 
merchandise, or whatever he may 
have for sale, and quite a differ- 
ent thing for a man to arise on 
the next corner and begin to cry 
aloud, ‘I am Doctor Jones. I am 
the best man in the world at cut- 
ting people up and putting them 
together.’ 

“In the first instance we have 
an accepted age-old custom, while 
in the second we have an example 
savoring of braggadocio to such 
an extreme that it can only cause 
a reaction of disgust and disap- 
proval. 

“Advertising may itself be 
termed a profession and as such 
has built up certain ethical stand- 
ards by which its practice is gov- 
erned. Those who do not con- 
form to these standards are prob- 
ably ostracized by the organized 
units of the profession. 

“T think it is incumbent upon 
any profession to maintain a code 
of ethics, and failure to do this 
will subject it to decay and disin- 
tegration. In filling a glass with 
water there is a certain point be- 
yond which it overflows and makes 
a mess of things, and so. it is with 
professional standards. 

“T feel quite certain that the 
great service that advertising can 
do must be confined to the realm of 
business and perhaps to certain 
semi-professional fields which by 
their very nature are closely allied 
with business interests. I do not 
believe that advertising is an in- 
strument adapted to the use of the 
medical profession proper.” 
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A REAL 
SALES PROMOTION JOB 
IS OPEN 


The man who can fill it is assured 
of an unusual opportunity. 


THE JOB IS THIS 


A leading manufacturing organization, highly rated and 
established over 70 years, distributing its product through 
jobbers, needs a man who can contact in the field with 
customers of long standing. He will have nothing to sell 
but ideas—and must be a “self-starter” of unusual ability. 
He must know and understand salesmen, understand jobber 
relations and have a firm grasp of modern merchandising 
practice. The job calls for long hours, and some travel- 
ling may be required from time to time. The job is not 
a desk job in any sense, but the man we want must have 
creative selling ability. The salary paid will be adequate. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
JOB ARE THESE 


1. At least 30 years of age. 
2. Must have had actual sales experience. 


3. Must have sold either printing or lithography or must 
understand either business thoroughly. 


4. Advertising agency experience would be an asset. 


Please give all details in your first letter. We are only 
interested in “top-notchers” who have had the required 
experience. Your letter will receive personal consideration 
from an official of the company. 


Address “E,” Box 58, Printers’ Ink 


(The members of our own organization know that this 
advertisement is being run.) 
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Printers’ INK 
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postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
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Prevention There is little 


danger that 
Better Than PRINTERS’ INK 


Cure will ever be ac- 
cused of lack of sympathy with 
the spirit and purpose of the drive 
on the happily dwindling field of 
“gyp” advertising—the souvenir 
program, the alleged house organ, 
and all their unsavory tribe. But 
a little examination into the tac- 
tics employed may at times be 
profitable. ; 

A favorite method of attacking 
this alleged advertising is to pass 
resolutions against it. The list of 
advertising clubs and associations 
which have already passed reso- 
lutions of this kind would, if com- 
piled, be an imposing one; but 
somehow the thought will intrude 
that if they had proved effective, 
it would not still seem necessary 
to keep on passing them, as the 
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National Industrial Advertising 
Association, for example, did at 
St. Louis the other day. Perhaps 
something more than resolutions 
is necessary. 

One such something may be de- 
tected in a disposition on the part 
of some of the speakers on behalf 
of these resolutions, to hold the 
local dealer responsible for many 
of the “hold-ups” aimed at the 
manufacturer. According to this 
theory, the dealer is not the true 
villain of the piece—or at least no 
manufacturer has quite the hardi- 
hood openly to nominate him for 
that bad eminence—but the more 
or less innocent victim of an un- 
scrupulous printer, who shows him 
the technique of “special editions” 
and “house organs” for which the 
manufacturer can be made to pay, 
and pay, and pay. 

It is a picture just a little too 
easily appealing to the manufac- 
turer’s advertising man. To that 
gentleman, a timely question would 
be: Who left the dealer to the 
tender mercies of the plausible 
and wicked printer? The dealer— 
our dealers, at least, for we have 
our suspicions of the other fellow’s 
dealers—is generally conceded to 
be a well-intentioned fellow, who 
is trying as best he can to sell your 
goods at the best combination of 
volume and profit margin that he 
can manage, and has little time 
left over from that job to consider 
new and ingenious ways of skin- 
ning the manufacturer. 

Possibly if he were made con- 
scious of a little more (and a little 
more intelligent and informed) ef- 
fort on the part of the said manu- 
facturer to give him the kind of 
local advertising help he really 
needs, instead of what the manu- 
facturer thinks he needs—adver- 
tising ideas proffered by plausible 
outsiders would not find him quite 
so receptive. 





Fight on We knew it was 


coming. Certain 
Chains Now wholesalers and 


Holy War? retail grocers are 
having a hot weather discussion 
out in Kansas as to the rightful- 
ness of a suggestion that Divine 
inspiration is behind a plan put 
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forward by the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance to combat chain- 
store competition. It seems that 
one John Manella was sent from 
the Chicago headquarters of the 
Alliance to make a speech at To- 
peka. He is quoted as telling a 
meeting of retailers that not only 
is there an All-wise Providence 
back of the fight on the chain 
stores but that the salvation of 


the “entire American nation” is 
involved. 
Mr. Manella may have been 


merely indulging in a superheated 
bit of rhetoric; or again maybe 
he really meant what he said. In 
either event, some of the dealers 
affect to accept his statement lit- 
erally. And a jobber, taking the 
opposite view, writes an indignant 
letter to a business paper bringing 
out detailed arguments to show 
where the Alliance representative 
is wrong. 

The fight against chain stores 
seems almost to be taking on the 
proportions of a holy war. 

As we have already intimated, 
this phenomenon does not exactly 
surprise us. The organized oppo- 
sition to the chain stores and re- 
tail mail-order houses has not 
hesitated to carry the contest into 
Congress and State Legislatures 
and to make a futile effort to 
have enacted law become a factor 
in what ought to be fair and square 
competition. So great has been 
the fanatical zeal expended (or 
wasted) in this direction that it is 
not unnatural for the proponents 
of the cause to take their fight 
still higher. 

This is by no means the first time 
that Providence has been figura- 
tively dragged into purely human 
affairs and expected to work 
miracles to solve questions that 
could be quickly settled by the 
observance of obvious and natural 
laws. There is no question that 
Divine Power could overturn all 
the economic and physical laws of 
the universe—and thus answer af- 
firmatively all the prayers in be- 
half of special interests and per- 
sons that are continually ascending 
—but what a universe it would be! 

We have a fairly well-defined 
idea that enemies of the chain store 
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will not get much farther through 
involving Divinity in their troubles 
than they have in appealing to 
town pride or in invoking restric- 
tive legislation. On the well- 
known basis that “the Lord helps 
those who help themselves,” we 
suggest once more that this is a 
question to be worked out entirely 
by the use of merchandising prin- 
ciples. Proclaiming a holy war 
may, and perhaps will, produce a 
little temporary enthusiasm and 
fervor. But there is bound to be 
a quick reaction. 





Investigate . “Investigate _be- 
Before You fore you invest 

—the slogan 
Invest—in which the Better 
Advertising Business Bureaus 


have used so effectively in block- 
ing the blue-sky promoter—serves 
as an equally illuminating legend 
when the investment happens to 
be in advertising space. And that 
recalls a story—a story which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK more 
than fifteen years ago. 

Procter & Gamble were already 
a successful and established insti- 
tution back in 1910 when they de- 
cided to introduce Crisco. They 
had built up a vast fund of adver- 
tising and merchandising informa- 
tion in connection with the market- 
ing of Ivory Soap. Yet, Crisco 
was put through a period of trial 
and investigation which, both for 
the time and expense involved prob- 
ably exceeded anything attempted 
up to that time and which has 
seldgm been equaled since. 

Before even selecting a name, 
the product was tested in a score 
of experiment and other kitchens 
throughout the country. This 
took several months. Many more 
months were taken up by chem- 
ists and others in analyzing and 
putting to practical use the infor- 
mation obtained in these tests. 
Then, the entire year of 1911 was 
consumed in studying the experi- 
ments, to discover the most effec- 
tive sales and advertising plans. 
Among other things, a half-dozen 
different sales promotion plans 
were tried out simultaneously in 
as many different cities. After 
this, the collected data were again 
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analyzed and only after this was 
it felt that the product was ready 
to be introduced to the public on 
a national scale. 

One of the things discovered 
early in the investigation was that 
the product had a tendency to turn 
rancid. Of course, this was 
promptly corrected. How many 
campaigns have failed because of 
failure to uncover similar weak- 
nesses in the product before the 
item was placed on the market! 

Investigate before you invest— 
not a bad slogan for those who 
control advertising appropriations. 





Constructive When the mem- 


bers of the Ster- 
Competition ling Silversmiths 


Guild of America recently called 
their salesmen together for a joint 
sales convention, they were demon- 
strating the growing realization on 
the part of American business of 
the necessity for what E. J. Kulas, 
president, The Otis Steel Com- 
pany, described in the July Print- 
ERS’ INK MOoONTHLy as “construc- 
tive competition.” 

Such a convention, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, 
would have been almost beyond 
the bounds of credibility only 
a few short years ago. We were 
then just beginning to enter the 
age of high-pressure salesmanship, 
a dog-eat-dog age when setting 
quotas was the fashion and “su- 
per” was a catch word. It has be- 
come apparent, however, that this 
type of salesmanship has far more 
drawbacks than it has advantages 
and almost without exception 
American manufacturers have 
turned from it in sorrow or dis- 
gust. 

The new salesmanship is differ- 
ent. As Mr. Kulas says, “I think 
the conviction is growing that busi- 
ness expansion in the future is to 
be in developing markets rather 
than in battling for them. 
Under the conditions now develop- 
ing in this country, good salesmen 
are beginning to recognize that no 
man can prosper indefinitely if he 
must sell each bill of goods sepa- 
rately. His profits and those of 


his employer can come only from 
The only way 


the repeat orders. 
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to get them is to make sure that 
the customer obtains a profit. The 
simplest method of assuring this— 
assuming good management by the 
customer—is to help him enlarge 
his markets, not by taking cus- 
tomers away from his competitors, 
but by creating new ones.” 

This line of reasoning holds 
good whether ‘you are selling to 
“converters,” as is The Otis Steel 
Company, or whether you are sell- 
ing to retailers, as are the sterling 
silverware manufacturers. No in- 
dustry can expand when Company 
A takes customers: from Com- 
pany B which takes them from Com- 
pany C which, in turn, takes them 
from Company A. It is only when 
all three companies aré increasing 
business for their own customers 
with no feverish effort to take cus- 
tomers from one another that an 
industry—and the companies within 
an industry—can prosper. 

The new selling philosophy, so 
ably expounded by Mr. Kulas and 
so well exemplified by the sterling 
silverware manufacturers, is bound 
to have a wholesome effect on 
American business. It will turn 
executive eyes away from super- 
advertising and  super-salesman- 
ship and will focus them upon ex- 
panding markets. It will teach the 
lesson of co-operation without an- 
tagonism, of constructive competi- 
tion against constrictive competi- 
tion. 





Lap Table Account to Rogers- 
Gano 


The Mitchell Moulding Company, 
Forest Park, Ill, has appointed the 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, Inc., 
— to direct the advertising of 
ong ~ wae Lap Table. Magazines will 
e used. 





New York “Morning Tele- 
graph” Appoints Geo. B. David 


The New York Morning Telegraph 
has appointed the Geo. B. David Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as 
national advertising representative. 


“The Outlook” Appoints New 
England Manager 
Edgar A. Steele has been appointed 





New England manager of The Outlook, 
New York. His headquarters are at 
Boston. 
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Ever stand 
around a factory 
at noon? 


VER chat with the men at the 

noon hour? Ever learn what they 

do in their spare time? About their 

views regarding their children—their 
hopes and aspirations? 


Ever ask them what brand of various 
kinds of merchandise they use? 


Very likely they use the same shav- 
ing cream that you do—the same 
tooth paste. And in. their kitchens 
perhaps many of the same brands that 
are used in your own. 


Does your copy talk to these people 
as you would—face to face—in their 
language? Examine it and see. For here 
may lie your biggest market. 


Ruthrauft 
and Ryan ...... 


inc. CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 











W. M. Sackett Heads 
Rochester Club 


Walter M. Sackett, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Karle Lithographic 
Company, has been 
elected president 
of the Rochester 
Ad Club, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Swayne P. 
Goodenough. Er- 
nest R. Clark, 
president of the 
E. R. Clark Travel 
Bureau, was made 
vice-president, and 
Charles A. Elwood, 
of the Elwood 
Coal Service, was 
re-elected trea- 
surer. 

Cornelius R. 
Wright, of Mann, 
Strang, Bodine & 
Wright, Lester P. 
Slade, president of 
Slade & Bridle, 
and William R. Hill, president and 
general manager, Sargent & Greenleaf, 
Inc., were elected to the board of 
directors for two-year terms. Mr. 
Goodenough automatically becomes a 
member of the board for one year. 


* * * 


W. M,. SACKETT 


Engineering Advertisers Elect 
F,. A. Emmons 


Francis A. Emmons, sales and adver- 
tising manager of The Foote Bros. Gear 
& Machine Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Engineering 
Advertisers’ Association, at its annual 
meeting held recently in that city. 
Other officers elected were: H. F. Bar- 
rows, publicity manager, Austin Mfg. 
Company, first vice-president; George 
C. Williams, advertising manager, 
Northwest Engineering Company, sec- 
ond vice-president; Stuart G. Phillips, 
advertising manager, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, secretary, and Milo E. Smith, 
advertising manager, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, treasurer. 


* * * 


London, Ont., Club Elects 
H. W. Donahue 


Harold W. Donahue, assistant sales 
manager of Lawson & Jones, Limited, 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club of London, 
Ont. G. L. Spry was made first vice- 
president; Charles Bowie, second vice- 
president, and Charles J. Hill, secre- 
tary. George Yull was re-elected 
treasurer. , 

The following were chosen as di- 
rectors: Lloyd Hockin, Gordon Mitchell, 
Frank Steele, James Ferguson, Leo 
Walsh, J. Birnie Smith, W. G. Taylor, 
B. Wolf and C. A. Lumb. 
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W. H. Hyde Again Heads 
Cleveland Club 


Wilber H. Hyde, president of the 
Abner Royce Company, was re-elected 
president of the 
Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club at a 
recent meeting of 
its board of di- 
rectors. 

At the annual 
meeting of the 
club, the following 
were elected direc- 
tors: William E. 
Brewster, Cleve- 
land manager of 
The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; 
Walter Fathauer, 
advertising man- 
ager of Halle 
Brothers, James 
Leslie Hubbell, 
vice-president of 
the House of Hub- W. H. HYDE 
bell, and Robert 
J. Izant, vice-president, The Central 
National Bank. 

Also elected as _ directors were: 
Charles H. Kellstadt, Kinney & Levan 
Co.; Paul Laferty, Union Trust Co.; 
Ralph Leavenworth, secretary, Paul 
Teas, Inc.; Charles W. Mears, marketing 
counsellor; Ray Shanks, president and 
general manager, Cleveland Co-opera- 
tive Coal Co.; Frank M. Strock, Van 
Aiken & Strock; Harry B. Winsor, 
secretary, William Ganson Rose, Inc., 
advertising agency, and Mr. Hyde. 

* * * 


William Rendall Heads 
Madison Club 


William Rendall, advertising man- 
ager of the Madison Capital Times, has 
been elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Madison, Wis., succeed- 
ing Arthur Towell. Joseph L. Starr, 
president and treasurer of the Hollister 
Laboratories, was made vice-president; 
Clara M. Leiser, advertising manager 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
secretary, and Bertha Frautschi, Fraut- 
schi Furniture Company, treasurer. 
Kenneth Olson, J. H. Farrell, George 
Vaughan, J. J. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Towell, were elected to the board of 
directors. 





* * * 
Portland Women’s Club 
Elects Officers 


Mrs. Julia Ruddell Metzger has been 
elected president of the omen’s Ad- 
vertising ‘Club of. Portland, Oreg. 
Other officers elected were: Helen 
Woodward, first vice-president; Anne 
Segal, second vice-president; Marian 
Cathey, secretary, and Imogene Isom, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Fred Vincent, Mrs. Olive Malt- 
house and Mrs. Viola Clarke were 
elected to the board of directors. 
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S. E. Wilkinson Heads 
St. Louis Sales Managers 


Syd E. Wilkinson, general sales man- 
ager at St. Louis of Butler Brothers, 
was elected president of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, at a recent meeting 
of the executive board. Other officers 
elected were: tiiram C. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Murphy Door Bed Com- 
pany, first vice-president; George 
Walker, sales manager, Davis Realty 
Company, second vice-president, and 
Frank Beardslee, manager of the de- 
partment of public relations of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, treasurer. 

* * * 


Toledo Better Business Bureau 
Elects Officers 


Richard C. Patterson, president and 
general manager of the Toledo Times 
Publishing Company, has been elected 
president of the Toledo Better Business 
Bureau. Norman E. Hascall, president 
and business manager of the a Je 
Freeman Company, was named vice- 
president, and A. H. Billstein, of the 
Rentacar Company, treasurer. 

M. Cottrell, vice-president of the 
Toledo Blade, was elected a member of 
the board of directors, succeeding the 
late John M. Hertel. 

* * * 


W. H. McGenty Again Heads 
Eighth District 

W. H. McGenty, publisher of the 
Stock and Dairy Farmer, Duluth, Minn., 
was re-elected chairman of the Eighth 
District of the International Adver- 
tising Association, at its annual con- 
vention. The convention was held on 
board the S.S. Hamonic during a trip 
on Lake Superior. 





F. H. Erickson, of Schacht & Erick 
son, Inc., Red Wing, Minn., was 
chosen vice-chairman, and Dorot hy 
Beatty, Duluth, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Delegates to Fly 
Detroit Convention 
Eleven members of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, and Florence Dart, 
president of the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women, will fly to the De- 
troit convention of the International 
Advertising Association. Among those 
who will fly are Louis W. Wheelock, 
president of the Poor Richard Club and 
John A. Lutz, first vice-president. 
* * * 


Heads Milwaukee Club Direct- 
Mail Department 


Hoffman, advertising man- 
ager of the tractor division of the Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected chairman of the direct- 
mail department of the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club. Fred G. Schild, Fred 
\. Sauer, and E. P. Anderson, have 
become members of the board of gov- 
ernors of that department. 


Harry G. 
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National Better Business Bu- 
reau Elects Hart and Banta 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., William A. Hart, 
advertising manager of the E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., was elected a member 
of the board. Mr. Hart is president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and a member of the board of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations. 
C. W. Banta, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, New York, was 


elected treasurer of the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc. Before coming 
to New York, he was chairman of the 
San Francisco Better Business Bureau 
and vice-president of the Wells Fargo 
and Union Trust Company, San Fran 
cisco. 


* * * 


Ray Goddard Heads 
Houston Club 


Ray Goddard, advertising manager of 
the Phenix Dairy Company, has been 
elected president of the Advertising As- 
sociation of Houston, Tex., succeeding 
H. Wirt Steele, advertising manager of 
the Duncan Coffee Company. ichael 
Murphy, advertising manager of Krupp 
& Tultly, was made vice-president. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: . Westover, 
advertising manager of Harris-Hahlo; 
J. H. Skinner, of the H. Skinner 
Advertising Agency; Jeff Barnett, ad- 
vertising manager of the Houston Press, 
and S. O. Critchfield, advertising man- 
ager of Waddell’s Furniture Company. 

The office of secretary-treasurer will 
be filled by appointment of the board 
of directors under a provision of a new 
constitution and by-laws of the club. 

oe 


Women’s Sorority Joins 
I. A. A, 


_Gamma Alpha Chi, women’s adver- 
tising sorority, has become affiliated 
with the International Advertising As- 


sociation. Active chapters are at the 
following institutions: University of 
Missouri, Columbia; University of 


Washington, Seattle; University of ‘Il- 
linois, Urbana; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; University of Oregon, Eugene, 
and University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

* * * 


New York Legion Post Holds 
Golf Tournament 


Ad-men’s Post No. 209 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, New York, recently held 
its first annual golf tournament at the 
Broadmoor Country Club. H. F. Best, 
adjutant of the Post, won the low net 
prize and also the first leg on the Wm. 
H. Rankin Trophy. The winners for 
the various flights were: James Gray, 
Paul Twyman, M. Levi, James Jen- 
nings and A. W. Brown. 












The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ONSIEUR A. DOFFOIL of 

Le Perreux is the man who is 
looking for one customer. He hasa 
name to sell to a manufacturer. It is 
a name no one else can ever use, for 








the man, whose likeness is repro- 
duced herewith, is the very last of 
the Doffoils. As the story was 
told in the January 12 issue of 
Printers’ INK, this Trader Horn 
of the advertising business has 
been looking into the question of 
names for products. He has come 
to the conclusion that a proper 
name is best and most easily pro- 
tected. He has searched in all 
parts of the world to be sure and 
is convinced that there is no other 
person alive who bears the name 
which he wants now to sell so that 
it will be perpetuated through the 
ages by the maker of a good prod- 
uct, who in turn is assured that no 
other concern or individual will 


ever be able to use it. 

_ M. Doffoil has had an interest- 
ing correspondence with several 
American advertising agents who 
have enjoyed what one of them 
calls 


“this romance of business 
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which comes like a _ refreshing 
breeze to break the daily, dull 
routine.” 

The etching from which the ac- 
companying reproduction was made, 
is the work of Joseph Margulies, 
American etcher, who read the 
article in Printers’ INK, and on 
a subsequent trip to France went 
out to the town of Le Perreux, 
and induced M. Doffoil to pose for 
him, in the old man’s vine-clad 
cottage. 

Up to this writing the name still 
remains the property of the only 
man alive entitled to use it, but 
since twelve advertising agencies 
have told him they will be on the 
lookout for some manufacturer 
who may be interested in his pro- 
posal, he waits patiently in his 
little town for further word. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster’s thanks are 
dué to W. H. Rastall, Chief of 
the Machinery Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, for helping to clarify 
an idea which has been needing 
clarification for quite a while. Mr. 
Rastall points out that the average 
business man, in keeping his ac- 
counts, generally confuses two dif- 
ferent things when he sets up his 
charges for “obsolescence” and 
“depreciation.” 

These two are commonly treated 
as though they were the same 
thing, which they distinctly are 
not. The depreciation of a piece 
of equipment—anything from a 
ship to a shoelace, from a bolt to 
a building—is simply its gradual 
wearing out in use, deterioration 
from rust, accidental damage or 
other manifestations of the “tooth 
of time.” Its rate depends chiefly 
upon the thing itself; the quality 
of its original materials and 
soundness of its design and work- 
manship. 

But obsolescence depends wholly 
upon things outside; and it may 
be very slow or _ inconceivably 
rapid. A piece of machinery or 
equipment becomes obsolescent by 
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Illustrating the Value 
of Advertising in 








ba UR advertisements in BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 

MANAGEMENT have been a great help in developing 
business for us. In fact, these advertisements in your magazine 
have done more for the someone than any other publication we 


have used; and I can highly recommend your magazine as a 
good medium to approach the office buildings for busi wd 


This letter, recently received from an advertiser, demon- 
strates the importance of including the building owners 
and managers in your selling plans. These executives 
select all materials and equipment for constructing and 
maintaining office, loft and apartment buildings. Reach 
them through their business paper, BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 









; BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
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Sales Managers 


who want to build up 
or augment their sell- 
ing force and 


Advertising Agents 


who want to help their 
clients secure sales rep- 
resentation should write 


for 
“Sales Man-Power 


and how to Get It’’ 


Sent free upon request 
to interested executives. 


Sales Force Organizers 
Smythe Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


An organization specializing in 
securing Sales Representation 


Salesmen—Mfrs. Agents—Distributors— 
Sales Organizations—etc. 
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The Fedks on Pe 
GaSsrEL HILL marion.omo 
1AM INTERESTED IN GETTING 
ANEW LETTERHEAD TO INCREASE 
THE RESULTS OF OUR SALES 
LETTERS. SEND ME, WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION .THE COMPLETE 
» PORTFOLIO OF 
GCSPEL. MILL 
LETTHERHEADS 
«Attach COUPON To YOUR LETTERHEAD 


AME 
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the development of new and bet- 
ter ways of doing the same work 
it was designed to do. The typi- 
cal gas meter, for example, has 
not been materially improved in 
design for nearly 100 years; its 
obsolescence so far has been prac- 
tically negligible. In some fields, 
on the other hand, it has hap- 
pened that inventions have come 
so rapidly that a machine has been 
rendered obsolescent, by the ap- 
pearance of a radical improvement 
in industry practice, actually be- 
fore it was ever put on the market 
or to use. 

What has all this to do with 
advertising? A lot. For one 
thing, did it ever occur to anybody 
how mugh harder the task of ad- 
vertising—of nearly all advertising 
—is made by the failure of nearly 
all humanity to recognize and 
allow for this factor of obsoles- 
cence? It is generally felt to be 
peculiarly the task of advertising 
to introduce and make known the 
new and better ways of doing 
nearly everything; to win accept- 
ance for. improved bathtubs, tur- 
ret lathes, curling-irons, welding 
machines, perfume, mortgages, 
novels, soap, subdivisions, pillow- 
cases and power-houses. And 
what is its greatest enemy? Noth- 
ing more nor less than the stub- 
born clinging to the old of all the 
purchasing agents, alike for the 
home and the factory. And upon 
what does this refusal to take the 
new and better way depend? Sim- 
ply upon everybody's failure to 
allow for, and set up personal or 
corporation reserves for this in- 
evitable factor of obsolescence. 

And for another and perhaps 
more important thing: the equip- 
ment of the advertising man him- 
self needs considering, consisting as 
it does not of machinery, but of 
ideas. Ideas do not depreciate; 
but the most dangerous form of 
obsolescence, and the hardest for 
its victim himself to recognize, is 
obsolescence in ideas. 

* * * 


The purchasing agent for one of 
America’s largest industrial organ- 
izations has asked the Schoolmas- 
ter to pass a helpful suggestion on 
to the Class. It is this: In a time 
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303 Advertisers 


used 94.2% of the large 


Newspaper Appropriations 





$122,000,000 was spent by 353 na- 
tional advertisers in newspapers dur- 
ing 1927, according to the Bureau of 
Advertising of the A.N.P.A. 


303 national advertisers who are sub- 
scribers of record to the Printers’ Ink 


Publications bought 94.2% or $114,- 


924,000 of this total. 


Summary of the actual readers of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications among the 303 Large Newspaper Advertisers. 


Readers 
Readers Readers 
of P. I. 
Weekly Monthly Monthly 
Major Executives .............. 212 195 170 
PE SOE. odsspeasnariinns 235 209 183 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
EEE | 279 234 212 
Asst. Major Executives, Branch 
Managers & Misc....,.... 712 547 421 
i. rere 1,438 1,185 986 





Printers’ 
185 Madison Avenue 


A circulation analysis giving the 
individual names and executive 
titles of these readers will be shown 
on request to those interested. 


ofboth Weekly & 
of P.I. Weekly & Monthly 
Readers 


Ink Publications 
New York, N. Y. 
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Total 


237 
261 


301 


838 
1,637 
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—WANTED— 
Copy Writer 
With Sales Experience 


A knowledge of investments, 
finance and economics will also be 
a big advantage. 

The opening is with a New York 
company publishing “‘services’’ which 
furnish information of vital impor- 
tance regarding securities and busi- 
ness conditions. These services are 
used by banks, investment houses, 
corporations and large individual 
investors. This company is the 
largest of its kind-in the world. It 
employs 500 people. Some of its ser- 
vices are now used by all the largest 
financial institutions in the nation. 

The man who takes this position 
will be expected to develop selling 
ideas, write sales letters, prepare 
direct-mail copy. 

Salary—$5,000 a year. No one 
will be considered who is now mak- 
ing less than $4,000 a year. 

Submit samples of your past work 
when you write vs. They will be care- 
fully handled and returned to you 
promptly. 

It will hardly be worth while to 
answer this ad unless you are located 
in New York or willing to come here 
at your own expense for an interview. 


Address “Z,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink 














Advertising and 
Sales Executive 


Seeks Opportunity 


FFERING a record 

of 14 years of excep- 
tionally successful adver- 
tising management and 
merchandising experience, 
‘covering national, retail 
and dealer service adver- 
tising for a concern of na- 
tional fame. Would be 
glad to give full details to 
a firm offering scope for 
such ability and experi- 
ence or to a business whose 
outlook and policy indi- 
cate a sound future. Ad- 


dress “G,” Box 59, P. I. 
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like the present, when mergers are 
the order of the day, pay attention 
to mailing lists. Watch the papers 
to see when one company absorbs 
another, discover whether the 
offices are to be moved, and then, 
if it is a true physical as well as 
financial merger, bring the mail- 
ing list up to date. His company, 
during the last five years, has ab- 
sorbed no less than thirty-six 
smaller organizations. The maker 
of a certain product used in the 
industry recently produced and 
sent by mail a comprehensive com- 
bination sales book and catalog. 
It was a beautiful piece of work 
requiring much care and skill in 
preparation and also required many 
stamps to carry it to its destina- 
tion. When the salesman came in 
to see the purchasing agent last 
week, the latter had all carefully 
bundled up for him thirty-six of 
the expensive books. Each of 
them had gone out to the company 
taken over by the larger organiza- 
tion, and had finally found its way 
to the desk of the man who did 
the purchasing for all of them. 
He retained the one book which 
he had received and sent the others 
back with his compliments, and 
the suggestion that money could 
be saved if the mailing lists were 
checked more carefully. 


* * * 


Arthur C. Kemble, correspon- 
dence supervisor of the Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, tells the Schoolmaster of his 
belief that every copy writer and 
correspondent should take time, 
now and then, to find out just how 
bad he is. 

“Some of us,” Mr. Kemble says, 
“may get the idea, after a consid- 
erable period of success, that we 
are better than the ordinary writer 
—even that we are quite superior.” 

Self-confidence, the Schoolmaster 
has consistently maintained, is al- 
ways desirable. If a man does a 
good piece of writing he has a 
right to recognize and label it as 
such. If he is capable of differ- 
entiating between good and bad 
writing and putting the proper tag 
on each, he certainly has the ability 
to judge his own productions in the 
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same way. And if he produces 
something superior, it is false 
modesty that causes him to under- 
estimate it. 

But, just as Mr. Kemble says, 
many good writers get the habit of 
thinking they are better than actu- 
ally is the case. Why is this? One 
plausible explanation seems to be 
that they compare their work with 
that of other copy writers and 
probably find it better. If they 
would extend the comparison far 
enough to line their writing up 
against that of some of the mas- 
ters of literature they would im- 
mediately become humble, their 
minds would be cleared of false 
premises and their standards for 
every day. performance would be 
higher. 

“It is a good thing, now and 
then,” Mr. Kemble suggests, “for 
a copy writer to turn back to the 
dusty old books that have weath- 
ered out a few centuries since the 
time they were best sellers. If he 
will do this he is going to learn 
something about copy writing and 
letter writing that he never 
thought of or heard about.” 

The Schoolmaster agrees. For 
example, there is this passage, 
written in the early part of the 
Eighteenth Century by a little 
crippled Englishman, Alexander 
Pope: 


True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned 
to dance. 
*Tis not enough no harshness gives 
offence; 
The sound must seem an echo to the 


sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently 
blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother 
numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding 
shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the 
torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast 
weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words 
move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the 


7” plain, . 
Flies o’er th’ wunbending corn, and 
skims along the main. 


How many members of the 
Class, by the way, know the title 
of the poem from which this is 
taken? Anybody who wants to 
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Wanted— 
a writer of 


interesting 
advertising 


He is agency trained. 
He knows how to add 
romance to every day 
things. Experience in the 
textile field will count 
heavily. He will work 
on some of the most im- 
portant accounts in their 
fields. 4 A Agency. Give 
complete story and send 
samples. 


Address “Q.”, Box 206 
Printers’ Ink : 




















WANTED 


Assistant to 
President 


HE president of an ac- 

cepted, national medium of 
advertising of high standing 
and reputation needs an assist- 
ant. This man must be young, 
virile, well educated. He must 
have some experience in the 
creation of posters. He should 
be able to make layouts, and 
know something about buying 
lithography. 


In addition he must have sales 
instinct and some practical ex- 
perience in selling. 


If you are such a man desirous 
of perhaps enlarged opportuni- 
ties, please write in full confi- 
dence for an interview to 


“President,” Box 205, Printers’ Ink 
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Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 


increasing yearly. 35 to 50% 
of their sales are other than 


lumber. Good credit. 


rite items 
Wi for survey listing 


onal 


Est.1873 CHICAGO A.B. 

















sa 
ITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 
IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
558 West 22ndSt. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


[oe = a] 






















WE SHOULD LIKE 


to hear from a small but 

well rated and recog- 

nized one man agency 

with the purpose of con- 

solidation in view. 
Address 

“J,” Box 201, Printers’ Ink 
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write, likes to write or has to 
write can well afford to study the 
whole poem. Mr. Pope, it seems, 
was able not only to mix English 
into beautiful and effective com- 
binations but to impart to others 
the necesary technique and “how 
to.” 





Alma College Honors 
Frank Knox 


Colonel Frank Knox, 
ager of the Hearst Newspapers, has 
been given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Alma College, Alma, 
Mich. The degree was conferred upon 
him recently when he delivered the 
commencement address at that institu- 
tion. Colonel Knox was graduated 
from Alma College with the class of 
1898. 


general man- 





F. E. McGee with Kardex 
International 


F. Edgar McGee, recently in the ad- 
vertising department of the Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc., New York, 
has been made sales promotion man- 
ager of Kardex International Ltd., Inc., 
also at that city. He was formerly 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of The G!lobe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati. 











Young 
Aggressive 
Eastern Representative 
WANTED 


Should be able to sell Hotel, 
Garage, Resort and Com- 
munity advertising, and to 
direct others. 

Write fully of yourself, 
your experience and your ac- 
complishments to New York 
office, 25 West 45th Street. 


The NEW Automobile Blue Books 
523 Plymouth Court 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Harold F. Ritchie & Company 
Advance E. J. Hancock 


E. J. Hancock has been advanced by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., 
New York, sales representative for 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, Glover’s dog and ani- 
mal remedies, etc.. to the position of 
director of sales. He formerly was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Ritchie com- 
pany. 


Capehart-Carey Western 
Appointments 


Harold S. McGuire has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Capehart-Carey Corporation, 
New York advertising agency. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. R. A. 
L. Herweg has been appointed director 
of copy of the Western office. 


Death of A. C. Kessinger 


Augustus C. Kessinger, publisher of 
the Rome, N. Y., Sentinel, died at that 
city on June 29. He started work seventy- 
two years ago on the Sentinel as a 
printer’s devil, and had been with that 
paper ever since. Mr. Kessinger had 
been. publisher of the Sentinel since 
1864. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Kessinger was eighty-six years old. 


New Account for Minneapolis 


Agency 
Tropic-Aire, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
appointed the Mitchell dvertising 


Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct the 
advertising of Tropic-Aire hot water 
heaters for automobiles. Magazines and 
automotive business papers will be used. 


Peck Agency Elects 


Alfred H. Messing has been elected 


treasurer of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to succeed 
the late Max Peck. Harry Krawitz 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors and Walter Schwartz a 
vice-president. 

William B. Cashin, secretary of the 
National Electrotype Company, New 
York, died last week. He was at one 
time associated with the Sutherland 


Innes Company, lumber exporters, and 
later became secretary and treasurer of 
the Cresset Electrotype Company. 








If you’ve Books to Sell 


A sales organization of seasoned, dependable 
producers is now open for a proposition to 
underwrite the sale of a desirable book unit. 
Direct sale of your product to the subscriber 
thru personal interv'ew by our sales organiza- 
tion. A discussion, by mail or interview, of 
your proposition and our facil ties should be 
mutually interesting. Address “‘L..“" Box 202, 
Printers’ Ink, 231 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, IIL. 
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Wanted 


a man who 
knows 


Merchandising Clothing 
Thru 
House-to-House Agents 


Somewhere, either in an advertis- 
ing agency handling such accounts, 
or in the sales and advertising 
department of a manufacturer, is 
a man who KNOWS how to mer- 
chandise clothing’ thru house-to- 
house agents. 

We want that man—and with us 
he will find a real opportunity. 
Tell us enough about your expe- 
rience and past record to justify 
our giving you a personal inter- 
view. List such details as age, 
salary, etc., so we have full in- 
formation. 

All replies will be treated strictly 
confidential. 


| 
| Write “N,” Box 204, 
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Advertising 
Representative 


Wanted by a leading class 
magazine in the home build- 
and decoration field— 
only interested in those who 
have had experience in sell- 


ing 


ing advertising and who 
can work hard and intelli- 
gently. The right man can 


develop this opportunity in- 
to a big income producer. 
All communication held in 
strictest confidence. Give 
full particulars as to expe- 
rience, present salary and 
expected salary. Address 
“R.,” Box 207, c/o Printers’ 
Ink, New York City. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DESK SPACE 
in recognized agency given to free lance 
artist for very nominal rental. Art work, 
lettering, etc. given to competent man. 
Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


CANADIAN at ' amet 
SENTATIVE WANTE 
Advertising salesman wanted > Mari- 
time Province trade paper, full or part 

time. Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER 
12 years’ experience as Editor and 
General Manager, with real _ selling 
ability, open for new connection with 
established paper. Or will act as Middle 
West representative. Box 713, P. 


Wanted—Sales Executive for advertis- 
ing space in weekly school publication 
and commercial printing; also Secretary 
for small, growing corporation. Must 
locate in Chicago and make an invest- 
ment of three thousand dollars. Write 
fully to Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Two folding machines in 
excellent condition. One a _ three-fold 
machine, serial number 6464 — folds 
9x12 and 14x20, speed 65 per minute. 
The other a four-fold machine, serial 
number 4869—folds 54%4x8% and 14x20, 
speed 70 per minute. Write Box 721, 
Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 

Back Numbers of Printers’ Ink 

1905 Months of Oct., Nov. & Dec. 

1906 Months of Jan., Feb., Sept., 

Oct., Nov. & Dec. 

Complete for 1907, 08, 09, -11, 14, 

15 & 16. Complete Sets. 

From 1916 to 1928. If short com- 

plete your Sets 
Address P. O. Box 786, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SPORT MONTHLY—available owing 
to owner’s other interests. Is a leader 
in an important sport field. Gross busi- 
ness about $125,000 annually. Can be 
made to pay well by careful and ag- 
gressive management. Has » G 
circulation a representative advertis- 
ing, but not quite volume enough to be 
satisfactorily profitable. Price: $125,000. 

HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 

11 West 42nd St., New York 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
On magazine. Man who knows com- 
mercial aviation. Former government 
ilot preferred. State salary. Box 719, 
rinters’ Ink. 


COPYWRITER—Layout Man for fast 

growing agency; must be capable, ex- 
, energetic, knowledge of pro- 

Sostlen necessary. Splendid future for 

a producer. Rg Fang E full oe g dn 

experience, 

close samples ~ woul. Box Sa, . 4 
































WANTED—Copy writer and layout man 
who can create and sell Direct Mail 
campaigns; by progressive, well equipped 
Printing concern located in central New | 
York. Box 720, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Wanted to do figures, lettering, design 
in New York Agency. Send samples 
wrapped for return—details, experience, 
salary desired, etc. Box 728, I. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
At least two years’ experience, wanted 
by business-financial magazine. A. B.C. 
member. State age, experience, salary. 
Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


AD WRITERS—Capable of originating 
short, catchy slogans and straight copy 
for banks and various other retail ad- 
vertisers. This material can be supplied 
on a piece-work hasis. Address Mr. 
Hyde, care of National Slide Corporation, 
233-243 W. Congress, Detroit. Please 
state qualifications, but do not submit 
samples. Replies will be held in confidence. 


SALESMANAGER 
Aggressive man between 35 and 45 with 
proven ability to recruit, train and stim- 
ulate salesmen of high grade technical 
specialty wanted for Pittsburgh district. 
Salary or overwriting contract. This is 
a hard job for a strong man, able to 
grow with a big aggressive company, 
and able to adapt himself to conditions 
in another field. Give complete infor- 
mation in your first letter. Box 731, P. I. 




















PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN | 
Engraving house with a complete photo- 
graphic and art studio wishes to secure 
a first-class experienced salesman. Must 
be able to show a clean record of sales, 
and the ability to develop new clients. 
A chance to earn real money for the 
right man. 

Give full particulars in first letter re- 
garding yourself. 

Service Encravinc Company 
356 E. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 


Advertising Director 
Wanted by 
High Grade Department Store 


Applicant must be capable of writ- 
ing informative, interesting copy 
with style rather than price appeal. 
State age, particulars of experi- 
ence and compensation wanted in 
first letter, which will be confiden- 
tial until after interview. Address 
Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 
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Editor—Established publisher who wil! 
introduce controlled circulation paper in 
important retail field is ready to receive 
applications for editorial positions from 
men who have had experience on mer- 
chandising journals, particularly free 
circulation type. Write Pally, state salary 
expected and when Box 
725. Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER 


We want a man experienced in selling 
the higher-priced syndicate material to 
banks and department stores. Traveling 
necessary. We want a salesman pri- 
marily. But he must also have the 
ability to develop sales ideas that will be 
helpful in gradually building up a larger 
sales force. The man who knows this 
field will find this a splendid opportu- 
nity. We will pay a liberal drawing ac- 
count, after a short trial on commission 
basis. Philadelphia firm. Box 710, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
BOOK MATCHES 


Full and part time salesmen to 
sell Book Matches. New Field. 
Smallest merchant to largest manu- 
facturer. 


available. 








Salesmen who are experienced 
in or are now selling advertising 
printing, advertising novelties or 
greeting cards can make a profit- 
able commission arrangement. 


Box 726, Printers’ Ink 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 


Used cut cabinet—good condition—about 
32” high, 30’’ wide, 22” deep or larger. 
Box 730, Printers’ Ink. 
POSITIONS WANTED 

Young Married Man—40 years of age, 
with executive ability, proven, long ex- 
perience in accounting, auditing, system- 
atizing, and general details, open for a 
position. Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Lettering and Layout, 8 years’ experi- 
ence in New York with leading houses. 
sires new connection. Box 733, P. I. 


LETTERER 


Young man, snappy all-around Let- 
terer seeks position. Box 715, P. I. 



































ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Technical product preferred, capable of 
taking complete charge of plan, copy, lay- 
out, production. Prepare booklets, direct 
mail. Graduate engineer familiar with 
variety of industries. At present em- 
ployed as advertising manager of large 
engineering company. Box 722, P. I. 
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For Ten Years I have created distinct- 
ive, national, magazine advertisements 
for a leading manufacturer. I now have 
time for additional accounts on either a 
personal or agency basis. Box 714, P. I. 








ADVERTISING MAN 
Former newspaper reporter; 35; forceful 
writer; experience direct mail, news- 
paper, house organ copy. Address Box 
723, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST OF WIDE AGENCY 
EXPERIENCE 





Used such work in all stages of prepara- 
tion, and all mediums. Active, capable 
man. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Agencies—A 4 4 

29, seeks agency experience. He has had 
nine years of semi-technical advertising, 
sales, and sales correspondence and is a 
competent stenographer. Salary unim- 
portant. Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 
Home Economics Woman—wants posi- 
tion in Agency as copy writer. Formerly 
with nationally known food retailers. 
Has a friendly informal style, an au- 
thoritative background, enthusiasm. Lo- . 
cation—anywhere. Box 735, P. I. 


YOUR GooD MAN FRIDAY 
Seven years’ agency experience—for- 
warding, production, merchandising and 
space buying. A busy executive seeking 
an intelligent assistant with initiative 
and tact will find this young man capa- 
ble—plus. Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 
EXPERT MULTIGRAPH OPERATOR 

; AND EXECUTIVE 
Will take over or install complete mul- 
tigraphing, addressing, imprinting and 
mailing dept. for advertising agency or 
advertiser; piece or contract basis. Box 
732. Printers’ Ink. 

Western Editorial Representative 
Full or part time or assignments, able to 

















represent diversified group. Wide ex- 
perience on class, industrial and trade 
publications. Engineering graduate. 


W'lling to travel from Chicago. Box 
736, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


ARTIST—ART DIRECTOR 
Capable of creating 








AS 
in all phases of advertising and de- 
veloping 
FINISHED ILLUSTRATIONS 
in all media. Knows contact—copy— 
production. Available part or full 
time. Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 


AMBITIOUS Prd =| CREATIVE 








desires connection with growing firm. 
Capable of doing finished work as well 
as rough layouts. Excellent background 
experience. Have ability to visualize 
clients problems, and to create and 
execute ideas that will sell! Box 711, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Ace Copywriter 
Woman—free lance—specialist on 
cosmetics, soaps, and feminine prod- 
ucts. Brilliant record of success for 
million-dollar advertisers and AAAA 
agencies. Prepares distinctive copy, 
key ideas, campaigns, booklets. Avail- 

e immediately. Box 737, P. I. 
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The JounH. DD U N HAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


~~ TRIBUNE TOWER+CHICAGO_— 











An advertising agency not so big 
as to rule out the personal serv- 
ice element—not so small as to 
lack the advantages of organiza- 


tion effort. 


An agency which recognizes all 
the business elements essential 
to good business and good agency 
practice—but one which distinct- 
ly emphasizes the professional 


character of good advertising. 









































“We experimented with other Chicago newspapers— 
morning and evening. The experiments did not pay. 
The Tribune has always paid, and we are through 
experimenting.” 


nana) 
E. M. Hunt, Vice President 
Martha Washington Candies Co., 


Chicago, Illinois 


ONFECTIONERY advertisers are in overwhelm- 

ing agreement with Mr. Hunt's eonfidence in 

: The Tribune. During 1927 The Tribune carried 
: more confectionery advertising by over 47,000 
lines than all other Chicago newspapers combined 


Chicago Tribune 


May circulation 805,722 daily; 1,101,852 Sunday 
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